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ABSTRACT . 

_ ' Intended for use every day for a semester, tui 

secondary seminar handbook provides a schedule, lesson plans, 
materials for classroom distribution, and a bibliography fd/a 
designed to teach , critical reading and basic writing skills tn 
= °^ ^"""^^^ Hemingway. Because the course regu 

^if<^T.«^r^^ K^i*! ^^""^^ P^^*^°, papers that combine biograp 
information about Hemingway with Vnalyses of individual exampl 
his writing, the handbook outlines the procedures involved in 
^ch paper and offers models that can l>e used as examples for 

«^«?f /° .In^i^"^ ^^^^'^ """"^ papers. The handbook also descri 
process for "Defens^e Day," an activity that is integral to the 
seminar, vand sugges^ts ways that the teaching methods might be 
to^other authors and their wcrks. Alnon^= the items included ia 
appendixes are an outline of the life and times of Ernest Hemi 
and seven, anecdotes from Hemingway biographies. (HAI) " 
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PREi^^CE 



. WHY NOT A SEMINAR? 

I have taught Ameyrican literature courses in high 
school for more than eighteen years, but the' 
broad survey ouflines which served me in^Ji^e 
^ I950s-Puritans to the Pr'esent-began to narrow" 
in the late 1960s. The title remained, but I began 
,to. pursue the change^ of Yorm and content in 
^ Ainerican literature that took place ^fter Theo- 
dore Dreiser's Sister Carrie i\90Q). I would use 
nineteenth-century writers like Foe, Thoreau, 
■Dickinson, Melville, and Whitman to suggest the 
changes that were to emerge aft^r World War L 

My shift from broad survey to more narrowed 
focus gained momentum as West High School of 
Iowa City became caught up in the curriculum 
revolution of the 60s, a revolution that called.for 
: shorter qourses, ^ven n>ini-courses. Relevance, 
we called it. Slices^^f Amejican literature be- 
came courses\^Et^nic American No><els, The 
. America* ShoctStory. Sometimes courses com- 
bined three or four authors, reminiscent of 
graduate school "bedfellow courses"-~Twain, 
Faulkner, Salinger. Strange bedfellows at times. 

As year courses became semester and finally 
trimester courses, I reflected on the problems 
. created '<^y fragi:nenting literature, and I recalled 
,a tactic I had used in 1^62 while teaching for the 
(>ersefas Schools run by the U.S. government in 
West dermany. In an American literature survey 
course If or high-ability juniors and seniors, I had 
assigned a position ^paper on one American 
author The paper required a single focus based 
on th$ reading of at least five of the author's 
'Works and one hundred pages of biography 
and'/or autobiograthy/l had personally followed 
a similar in-depth ifeading praotice for years, and 
I hoped to share with students what I had dis- 
covered through understanding a writer's -basic 
jthemes and style--a sense of how biography 
•relates . to literary material, the joy of expertise 

^ • ■ . " ' ' - ^ 



which includes a knowledge of major and minor 
works and their chronology^i^a delight in quot- 
able lines, ^nd the privilege of choosing favorite 
characters. .In sum, this process can make, a 
writer come alive, become a friend (or enemy): 
And the assignment worked. Many of those, 
former students have, in fact, told me that their 
first genuine response to literature came as a 
result of the m-depth study of James, Gather, 
Steinbeck, Hemingway. They also observed that 
the position paper had been a valuable college 
prfepafatory experience. 

So I introduced the scheme at Iowa City West. 
Or, rather, Tdecided to transformTan individual 
term paper course- into a seminar that ^ would 
follow the American literature suntey course. 
The semina^hat in-depth approach that en- 
tered^^American universities back in Jhe 1 860s, 
seemed! an 'appropriate structure since it-com- 
bines individuaK study with s£aingroup iqjter- 
action. Instead of a slngje/syn thesis 'paper, 
however, my fifteen juniors /and seniors wrote 
seven position papere, Instead of grading all of 
the papers for each assignm^t, I grade^ all but 
two; these tWo were evaluated by the group. 
Naturally the assignments were chronological, 
though there was an Author profile paper near * 
the middle of the term and a summation paper. 
^ atvtthe end. Classroom activities included not 
, only reading and writing and evaluation (we 
called the group evaluation of papers "Defense- 
Day"), but also the oral reading of short works, 
the use of audio-visual materials, brief teacher 
"lectures^" and bulletin board displays. Eventu-, 
ally we even contacted authors (see Appendix * 
A) and ha,d weekend parties for which we 
dressed as literary characters. 

The ide4 flourished. Beginning with an ex- 
perimental seminar four years ago on F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, I have gone on to offer seminars on 
John Steinbeck, William Saroyan, J.D. Salinger, 

t 
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and Ernest Hemingway-all authors chosen .by 
students. In fact, students Have elected three 
times to devote the^ seminar to Hemingway. We 
have gone from one*-section to two and now 
* three. The word seems to be out at West High 
, that the seminar is fun, challenging, and a 
•valuable skil|s course, espeqiaH^ in writing. 

Certainly one of my initial fe*ars was dispelled, 
thd fear that I would be accused of teaching a 
very specialized course. The seminar's popularity 
with students and its acceptance by parents 
'seetn to indicate that a single-author seminar 
accenting basic writing skills and in-depth appre- 
ciation is a valuable contribution to. the high 
school English program. Why not a seminar! 

WHY HEMINGWAY? / 

Why Hemingway? AVelL probably not for his 
poetry; ^ , ' ■ 



Air Line 



-e.h: ' ' 



As .you will probably notice the above poem ia blank 
verse. \ 

But this 1916 poem,* written when Hjemingway 
was seventeen years old, does say something"- 
about him and the. brave aew w6rld of the early 
twentieth century. Kids like it, too, fof it sug- 
gests that famous authors had fun in high school, 
had beginnings. ^ ^ 

Studying Ernest Hemingway,can be especially 
rewarding to h^gh school students for at least 
five good reasons. 

( 1 ) Hemingway is famous, more so than al- 
most any other author in American literature. 
He won the^Nobd and Pulitzer Prizes, his works 
have been filmed,. their title'^ remain current and 
familiar (The Old Man and the Sea. A Fdrew^ell 
to Arms, For Whom tl^ Bell Tolls). Hemingway 
has vmX gone out of style. There seems to be 
worth in studying somebody famous; the study 
may Ml us something about fame and the stay- 
ing power of writers. 




*From Matthew hxwQco\Yr{t(i.. Ernest H^ming\s^ay's 
Apprenticeship: Oak Park, 19 16^-19 17- (Washington. 
D.C.: Microcard Editions, I 97 1), p. 26. 



(2) Hemingway wa$ ^an^interesting human 
being, a man of poetrv and J^assion, oft various 
-interests thj^t appeal to many^teenagers-fishing, 
hunting, bullfighting, boxing; He liked to be on 

i- the road to ejtotic places.4-Paris, Spain, Cuba, 
Africa:^ And^he played ^any roles in his lifetime: 
febellio.us teenagqr, soldier,' disenchanted lover, 
expatriate,, reporter, .^and war correspondent, • 
husband (four times), son . and father, male 
chauvinist, public and private ^man, writer of 

' wealth and.succfess. 

(3) Learning about Hemingway's world and 
reading -fiis books reveal much about America 
during the first half of the twentieth century^ 
Students begin to understand how the» quiet, 

(\tural life changed after World War I, how many 
^people left their O^k Parks' for the Eajt Coast, 

* even for Eur&pe. Jo kudy Hemingway* is Jo ^ 
learn aboqt the American family, about World 
Wars I and II and the Spanish Civil War, about 
writers like Sherwood And ers.ori,^ Ezra Pound, 
James Joyce, Gertrude Stefn, F. Scot^ Fitzgerald, 
William Faulkner, about American and world 
geography (Illinois, Michigan, Paris, Pamplona, 
Milan, Key \Vest, Cuba, iSaho), about 'famous 
people from Marlene Dietrich to Fidel Cas^tro. 

(4) Hemingway's work can be read on many 
levels. First, the prose is concrete,' diree^ simple 
in constructioq but often poetic; it was built on 
practicaP newspaper experience, "on theory aft^r 
Herhingway studied Stein, Anderson, Joyce, and 
*9tjiers, and on Jj^rd wor.k. Hemingway is a model 
of writing discipline, and students are drawn to 
his style, sometimes imitating it unconsciously 
and sometimes parodying it. Second, the plots 
and characters are both simple and complex. 
,They invite re-reading.' Nick Adams, the innocefTt 
teenager, evolves into the wounded Jake Barnes, 
one of several Ufe-ex'plorers rn Hemingway who 
search for "grace unxijsr pressut-e"in I^aly, Africa, 
Cuba. Male and female -FrejJeric Henry, and 
Santiago, Brett-^ Ashley and Catherine Barkley- 

• Hemingway's characters live by a code that . 
students try to define^'Finally, individual stu- 
dents relate to individual works, discovering 
meaning even in th^ so-called weak novels like 
Across the Riyer and into the Trees^ and^they 
begin to understand why critics ^ind certain 
works to be *'major." ' 

(5) Not all (Questions ^bout Hemingway can 
be answered. At the end of ihe -seminar, there is 
satisfaction, yet there is also an edge of dissatis- 
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f^on. Not everything is laid to rest. Why did " publj^tiedl^yPterhis deaths such ^sjlslands ih^ihe' . 0 

Hemingway wntA so mudi about death? Was his -Stream^' y - • - . . ' - . .. .• ' ^ 

'"^^i^'luT Code? Way4 ' BcneSf Heiniiigwa)^ make^x^eUent b^in- - ^^ 

religious? 'What WOmd hs^ thint ahnnf fVi« kX^I>c * •^i^sVw; ; ' ' ^ * . - 



think about the b(foks * 111% 
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^ 5^WW Uke :to- thM^ City^ tVest High ScKt>Ql students ^oi^ 

enthysiasTrt^and hw^^^ made sucGessful>enlin^afs over ihe past fbur y^ 
pos^^le, especially .those junipi^ and seniors \jih^ contributed position pap^ 
tettandbopfe: M Melody Myer$; Dan GioIdb^rg^AiTiy 

.Freemany.Emily Buss, Anne Nusser, Gi-eg Pope, and Louise Milkman; '- v-^^^^^^^^^-" 
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fOT a" sentestef'^pd- ^ 

.plans, materiaJ for reprSductlo^^ 



"I '^i ?f is >ased 
- indents iiriftrpve basic 
• ; -hew readings fiabitsv b^^ 
• ^Tcpeg^^ with high^hpol stude^ts^ at vW^t 
t HUgh School in; iowar Gity^ - ioAv^. Thwiug^ 

: Nvtth' the dfecbvef? of -;new - inateri tlie: hancl^ • 
bpqJcevplyed? - ; - ^ , 

y TOs handb^ 
^ \ own^$^a^ch,.tioti5^ 



srtes often asked to ci^ea t m airtlioi:^ 
iRsnri V had heard was fexcitih|-to ■study: Emeft Heminfi^^ 
.^y^ for fifty 4a^ 

^ent";i^q;Qt^ Tpapeifsv :Riy ' 

^e: vyere :by/ tiy iristruc^ md tyoy 

^\vei^ graded by theV^rdu^r^fj^^ 
Oil the seven .paper$^, on GjC^ 
: tfiseussipn arid eYaluitiOn,* and- on grq w^^ 
. rdbm '^dynamics varij^d; , th^ fifty-Rvej^inutes. 
; «)uld ; be with wlatile inteMctidn jPe^ 

*ma^ked by quii^t, though tful'$tudy>& ' 
spirit was. cooperative. The semihair .' was great 

iVift;tO;iieaGh.,;i^ ;/ [ /: : ^ . : .;. '\\ 

" class days: were bu^^^^^ 




m ^y (^er^ the schedule MudedWvere has 

method ^>yanted my to enjoy lit^^ Glass^penod^^ br an 

m a wayTthat ^ su^ey GOufe^ are^s tha^vtdifld^notibe^^^ 

Frorri Personal expep m. s : fu%. ^during : a : trinlester^foild^^^ ; 

fle^h;^exploratioi^^^ refef^nce^d critical opi^ ' 

pn^ reading and >vr^ 

Micr^m, niacrpGpsni..:if :^ot4 :^ill:- Sa 1 de; needs' flexibility to vluow fbi^riorriiil^i^^ - 
.signed>course m whic<h'}itdepth^^^^^ m^^ ^ 

shared by a^ooip dr;stude!it^^ Some: instnictors rnay want'to>ih« 

course design led ta ^a major discovery : \ had \^ perspns, telephohe inteivi^:(^e Appanaix AT 
found a ntal method not only for the teaching ; an. eighth paper/ conferendel^^ ^ 



of literature but also for the teaching of writihg, 

THE OVERALI^ DESIGN OF THE.COURSE 

A good haiidbpiok,«however pr^matic, must be 
flexible if it is to meet thr reqiXrements of dif- 
. Tererit schools, studerits,'t§achers. iT^^^rtk^ 
handbook ^ew out^of a trimester eleBlive^ 
fifteen students, some very gifted in reading and 
writing, som^e merely interested in literature and 
self-improvementr The ocly ifrerequisite for .the 
seminar was -pin American - literature;, survey 
course. Students in .the first seminars chose an 
author from all of American iiteratur^X latfer 



stud'ents, and formal testing/ Fina^ 
are not just for the^^gj|ited,;th^^ 
enjoy ttie structure and:cojj.te#p^^ 
More fime is required, to impr^^^ skills tof 
sl(jwer readers, less competent writer^' • ' 
. Having taught for twenty^ years, J^am Well 
aware of two liazarrfs in teaching any course 
work load andT)ored©m.l^t me begin by saying.^ 
that, this course is' not a case study of Bnriesf 
Hemingway meant to be ta\ight by-a Hemingway 
expert- or ev^ri a teacher who Ija? taken a gradu- 
ate seiriihai- on Hejningway:, The reading assign-,^ 
merits pos^ no^rieai: bu^deri since tim^Ms built 
into the'lschedule' f6r'iti'uch of the reading of the 
required short story and three* nbvels> Since the* 
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,;sheri|9iiii;ih vitalitj^^pf the ■ setjviWaf^esi^/ 

jfcipel(sr titiifeMs ■ ialso built into ,th<^ sche4ulel for v li Vas here ; 1 :4i?c6Lvefea^th a WJls .teaJidii'ng^ ..a'^^ j 
• tyfatjjpljiis- hoiyi^^0 Da3J.iyaju^t^Qr)s^ vital \j^tjtii::co^ sooA: -fe^Qame^ ;Qi)y '7: 

V ,of twdi'pafiiy-s.; l>y::th'^^-'^n Ajid whifb^ that ' stu^iiits>v^ •ao''t«i^QnLy .4eam tfe 

- i beii^^ writing ^df fern^'3t I^efFilrigwiiy, ' but';aisa a&ou 

Viratbts. t^^^^ ' their^ owfi' wntl^igv 

^ t^tbat , Avoriils'; bes^ Avi fifteen^ i^rntSlct, :ithou^^ v ■ 

4riedl^tQ' CipehV^^^^ semester schedufe-^t^ jflak^./^f^^tu^^ "writiQg ^ ;,. 




: .xibx se(^7 the' instrUciiondl load of this .aouf5^ td 
e any^- more burdefisoTTie^^n; for exarnple^;;^n 
m^iriciiii-htp^ratur^ ' ':^'"^^v; ^ 

ava fpuhd little bo^idbrn iiixa course th^^ 
/explpre's ^niartraQtV^^^ Xhfough a variety ^of 
exp^rienc,iiS:^ Fbirowing the io§ip;:6F chrpndlogy, 
ijnpGrtaht^viij^^ggesting the dj^veldpment of 
maj[Qr themeSv I' first sel'^Gted' -^a slfprt story 
{"Indian Camp'7 that would defirie the Heming-. 
way material. Its brevity allowed time for the 
* in^lass oral reading of additionar stories, for a 
discussipn of, what makes a position- paper, and; 
for an introdyctiom ; to -Defe^ Day: 'Perhjpps^ 
\eveiT more significa)<(Jy/'tiiere was. tirrfe tp der . 
\ velop. rapport within ti^'seminaT. T3ie next two 
assignments dealt with R>Q^sa;^ 
^'Also Rises and A Fareweljitja^lA'rms^^^ novels' 

whichrinyj^ed cahiparison with- each /oth 
Vwith -tlie; eiariier storied; fiy^ t^^ foairtjti - paper, • 



, Each ; of the -t-lir^e'^to^^^^^^^ 
-,rftei)t5; was^efin^^ as a *'p6sitipn paper*^ because ■ 
, students were asked tb' li^ thein analysis, to a^ . 
■ sihgie;^ 'Hiis* position was to^e organized,' . 
supported by QOfter^te detail, and mechanically 
' spurid; . Since the readings . w^re ;chronplogiealv 
students v^ere encoliraged * to build their papws 
upphix^^eacH-^other, ta^Hiser comparison and cpn:^ . 
trast; Writing goals w^ere^equentiai, rangin^^^f^^^ 
concern wit^h^ proofreading and elan ty' tp t 
more co^rigpleTC'-^lls of documentation" atfd ' 
synthesis/ A rp^ stadeut- papers /or each^ 
the seven a^sigiiTnents is included in the text: 

Defense Day offered a dramJlic focus for each ^ 
assignment. Whife the instructor ^provided ^ an^ 
\audfence for, all of the position " papers, tw^*- 
papers were read ^d evaluated, by the^entire 
s^atm^. In -addition,, tHere was an elemeitt: of 
surprise, sin^ stud^ntsWdid ^n*^^^ which^ 



stn^S^Ufs'^ha^^^ tli'e:'aaatof5ipgjfephical^ : • papers Nvoiild be cj^g^en for.^ 'giveii, Defense 



0 



■ hati^e^of ready to deal 

- witn:"He^^^ and writer. This 

assignment reqi^fll^^ which 
kUo wed students , ito t^ke even 'moi^ pd^spnal 
positions than ifhey had Ijeen' able to take based 
on -in-comrrion r.eadirigs. The fifth, a^signmeiit, 
b^sed^'6n ^ -reading of choice, also ericpuriged 
individuality by ' offering sjuc^e^ts '4fte oppor- 
tunity, to*^ present works that o^ers may « 
have v^ad. The Old Man and the. Sea, \hQ sixth 

. assignment,' again brought tht class together;in 
a common and important fmal reading. The> 
seventh paper had Its own spedalj^lights: no 
reading but a good deal of reiflecfion (if Students 

'^ose sumniation) or * .creativity (if students 
tried imitation or parody). This^ sequence of 
sevevn writing assignments, reip/orced by'' re- 
source materials such as films, provided ^ an 



antidote 
alike/ 



to boredom for students and' teacher 



Day uQjil all. had .been hancj^d ih\and copies of 
the 'papers to be analyzed were .made. When 
Defense Day arrived, two, Stu'd^nts' shSre^ their 
papers with the plass; Withi^the instructor acting. 
\s a classj3pomcman^ery(<fot t^^^^ mertib^rs 
,of the seminar used^ thj/Se criteria to respond to"*^ 
each pzper: (1 ) claritytof position, (2) or^niza-.^ 
tiou and^ support, ;and ^Sjr^echanits. Tojgether 
students arrived at a cojiiensus. grade for each 

paper,; 1 . . ^ 

Obviousl^T, Defense^D'ay is a time ^of tension. , ^ 
Por.the student facing a peer- ^udie^fe^ there are :^ 
the questions" that' all writers must fac^ Wil| - 
they ^understind. my position? Is my position : 
suppprt^d by . conacre te detail?- Is it mechanically 
sduridr-at least spund^^egfiou^^ to satisfy - my 
readers?'. Will i be able t«*^^respctnd't& their <iues- J 
tions and .criticisms? What /will he the final • 
as$esOTent? Since each student appears on twc^ 
Defense Days, there is the natural, conoefn^hat^ 
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the second be as goocfeas/if not better than 
Ihc first. 

But. Defense Day has its rlwards. Siqce every- 
'one comes up for Defense Day, everyone both 
evaluates and is evaluated^ Thus, the spirit of 
Defense Day becomes onel:)f ^X)operation. Stu- 
dents work together to heli|eactv other become 
better writers; they learn from each otjier as well 
as 'from the instructor. With each ^De^^'nse Day, 
students acquire more exj^Wiendg' in discussing 
and implemen'^ting the •criteria of good writing. 
The evaluation of the Deftpse Day papers' and 
of their own papers, which'are returned by the 
instructor at the, end of the day, prepares stu- 
dent writers for future writing ass^nments. 
Indeed; one of the major goals of the'writing 
design becomes obvious: The Next Paper. And 
finally, each student has a better understanding 
of his or her own writing. The search for Ernest 
Hemingway inevitably leads home. 

But this handbook is only a beginning. While 
it details assignments and suggests a number of 
concrete ways to exploit Hemingway material. 
i;t>-<?^ntial design can be applied to the study 
^f other authors. 1 have explored four other 
authors in similar seminars. 1 chose each because 
1 thought that author would be fun. not because 
1 v^as an expert on that literary figure. And it 
was fun to teach F. Scott. Fitzgerald (though one 
should never begin with This Side of Paradise}^ 
John Steinbeck (though The Grapes of Wrath is 
long). William Saroyan (though some of my stu- 
dents thought Bill must not be too bright with 
his always cosmic optimism), and J. D. Salinger 
(thougli he has resisted biographers and inter 
viewers). Smce teactaers know their own interests 
i^nd audiertees. I will not go beyond suggesting 
these four wnters. I do know that 1 would have 
gi^at difficulty taking high school students 
through the likes hi' William Faulkner and Henry 
Jarnes, 1 do know that I am presently cpnsidcr 
ing Richard Wright and Mark Twain I also think 
that the design would work well with hhorl story 
writv*rs. science fiction writers playwrights and 
even poets 

/ thenibLlve^N ihc u^.tiun.ji may wiij. to c.iplhi 
si/e 'a bequciiLC of wulm^ ^kili., Kui c^aI^U)le 
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when -writing assignments are made ©r during 
" Defense, Day, the instructor may want to ari- 
^^unce concrete goals for \Vriting improveijient. 
» The following' ' velopm^^nil ^cc^uence for the' 
seven posit i # ^ ,eful: 

Papc " ^ . 

' airections is impor- 

.i^ Ainii paper: 3-5 pages, 
typed manuscnpU'orm. ^ 

2. The idea of a single clear position is 
esserrtial for the first f)aper. 

Paper 11; The Sun Also Rises- 

K Emphasize the vuse of conc^rete exam- 
ples from the book. Ask'students to use 
at least one direct quotation from the 
novel to document the^position and to 
give ^*flavor'\to the material. 

2. Stress ^introductions and conclusions. 
What the reader reads first and last is 
essential an the psychology of writing. 

3. Reiterate the need for careful proof- 
reading 

Paper 111; 4 Farewell to Arms 

1 . Stress transitions between sentences and 
paragraphs. DOes the paper floy^ logical- 
ly'^ Do connectives help to u'^iify it'.^ 
Does the organization serve to clarify 

' the singly position? Does the i^trodyc- 
tion suggest the body of the paper.^ 
Does the position find its final defini- 
tion in the conclusion']' 

tneourage^students ty work on sentence ' 
variety. Are the sentences appealing not 
all simple or compound sentences, not 
all beginning with the subject -verb pat 
tern atherine felt/ ''She ^aid 
} Urge ^tudent> to pujclia.'.e a pa}>^i[>a.,k 
copy of Ru^cf', ritcsdurii, In^iua 
Ihcrn on its u:,e with a vl,i.,s .opv 

I hncot.iu^c ^iiiJ^iits iw t..,^ (, , 

gra[)hRal and iil^,a^ /i. |,, 

lorniulati.i,, a p,, jtiou 

Dlh.u^.s liic WCk.X fo. , ,1., . I 

hihho^iaphy and i i ; i a \c , ( 

ot .orr-cct tcnis Wm ina. ..Uo .m ii 
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discuss how to edit a direct quotation, 
how to build a smooth transition from 
tile text to the direct qiiotation^ \Wien 
to single space direct quotations and 
when to incorporate them into the 
double-spaced text 

3. U. might he interesting to discuss teaijh- 
er and student "pet^peeves" regarding 
style. For example, some people detesi 
**a lot" in p^apecs, whjle others believe 
•that the first-person has' no place in 

\ fo^^mal writing^ 

« 

Paper V: Student Choice 

1. A cle'ar^plot summnry and precise char- 
acter description^ are essentiaf for a' 
successful choice paper because majiy 
Defense Day evaluators will not have 
read "the work under consideration. 

2. Encour&ge students to relate previous 
in-common readings to the work of 
their choice. Comparison and 'contrast 
are useful techniques, especially , for 
college-bound students. 

3 An amusing aside, ask 'students if they 
are beginning to write like Emest 
Hemingway. Unconscious imitation is 
one of the "hazards'\pf studying* an 
author in depth. * / 

Paper VI: Jlie Old Man and tht Sea 

1 Since tone is so important in this novel, 
you may wish to discuss iiov^ style 
affects the mood of student papBrs. If 
d student has a serious theme about the 
poetic nature of a work, like this one. 
he or she may use serious and poetic 
tccluiiques. such as similes, metaphors, 
symbols 

Since Hemingway was absoibeJ by mat 
tcrs of style, you might sugge^ special 
writing technique^, e g , (1) repetition, 
as neaily repeating a liiie oi using 
i\\c jsdinj beginning for two scniencCis in 
a i^w. (2) variati(.>n Mn^h as using a 
ti^ht, short sentence lo tullow a lo.ig 
one to cat^ \\ the eye to MinnuaiUc to, 
[junctuutc ^ 

nilniiiiain lUiriibci jI iiicchanlcai cric, > 



Paper VII: Summing \Jp ' 

1. Eacpiirage students to use ideas from 
their previous papers and those of othpr 

) srctdents. Tj;iis assignment is a lesson in 
synthesis. ' • , 

2. If A'ou intendv to encour^e humor or 

,,r<iH' ' • ^'v»] -issignnlent, a jeview 
^ .s in order. \ 

reminfled of the oral 
. ^^^fe oi u .iiiw assignment. All final 
ptiFrers are read aloud and will not be 
available for prior study as in previous 
Defense Day situatioi^.' Ask stqdents, 
\ therefore, to read their paper^aloud to 
themselves -until they are SSitisfied, n'ot 
X)nly with their, reading, but also with 
their^ writing-especiaHy word choice 
^ ' anri cadence. 



DEFENSE DAY 

Successful Defense I^ay$ depend on ^e clarity 
with which the assignment was given. Discussions 
of how to narrow ai^idea to'a,sir?^e position 
^ould prevent pdpers with a lack of focus. The 
student model' of a typed three-to-five-page 
paper and the cautiqn that papers will be repro- 
'duced throughout the -seminar should ensure 
satisfactory form. 

The primary goal of Defense Da^ is to rein- 
force in positive ways the defender, as well as 
the entire seminar! Defense Day is not Destruc- 
tion Day. Evaluation and gradirhg^jhould be 
supportive for future writtirs and defenders. It 
is a day of sharing, learning, and allaying fears. 
It is therefore important ^hat you select good ^ 
models, especially for the first defense: papers 
with careful typing f^ acceptable reproduction, 
^papers of th^ specified length with a clear posi- 
tion and gooa writing You need not choose the 
two best papers (or four, if your class is large 
and you lUn two consecutwe Defense Days), but 
your choicer' should generally be strong papers 
( ontlRtliig viewpoints if equally Well written, 
van be vcr^ stimulating for the fli:»t discussion 

Attci you tidve selected ihe l)efei,sc Day pa 
p..rs. niake ^ v>pic5> foi each stu.ient in the class 
The copies (with or without Vac stu.iciit's nauio) 
.^liould be distributed duilng ihc ^la^b period 
bctoic ^feiiue Day (^x.e HaiMOut 1 Ic.ltatlve 
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Schedule) so that studenis.have time to fead and 
annotate them. Advance distribution alsogeficr» 
ates interest since students often discuss the 
papers among themselves before Defense Day. 
Keep the original paptixs; you win nole the 
results of the Defense evaluation «n each 
one before returning it to the author. . > 

' Defense^^ Day begins with calm and some 
humor. Remind the cJass thai it is difficult to 
go. first, to set an ex;jmple:'il is also difficult 
to ev^aluate each other. Remind the preser 
defenders that they have the delight x5)f ftnisln 
first and su.bsequen'l opportunities to evaliKi 
p^ers. Remind the class that, everyone is trying 
. to learn from each'^ther, to i^mprove. to enjo>f 
studying Jh(5 author chosen by the seminar. 
tNote: students should bring not or^y the. de- 
•ft?n6e papers to class, but also the works under 
discussion for possible reference,) 

Jwo papers work well in a normal class perfod 
of approximately fifty minutcTs. Asking each 
de-fendor to- read his on* her paper aloud gives 
everyone a chance to re-read the paper, to hear 
ho\v the author emphasizes the ideas, and to 
5iakti>lnal notations. After the oral reading, the 
discussion *6hould focus on three evaluative ca- 
leria claril-y of positren, adequacy of supporting 
evfd ence and. logical development, and mechan- 
ics. Discussing and gradmg a* paper takes a full 
I wenly-tlvii.minutt::* 

Cnierion one \lani\ pu^sitiun Attcf ttie 
defender has read the paper, ask a ^einniar 
member lOi slate the position of thai paper 
Summarize what the :itudcii<^ has said to Lonfiriii 
that you and the class understand hi^ or tier 
□ nderstaiKimg of the paper\ poMtioi^ Now call 
on another seminarinicniber lu ^ce it fic oi_ she 
agrees wilfi the intemretation of the fii^t ^tii 
dent If disagreemeiylariseN however- ^Mght call* 
on e>lher nienibei N \ until a eun^en^us pu^iiiun 
em^rge^ (Jl c<.>uise. ^>uInc :>ludeui^ ina> feel that 
nu coiiM^nsui i^ pu^aibie or that the pc,iili<in ul 
the paper is uneljar ./ 
\ mally return tu ili.. J^k.m.L i .i..vi .. .K u i., 
:>he ag^ce^ witJ. ti.e Ji . te! pi ta ti .jh k fa 
^W^Ac\\\. oi v\ilh thu la^:> ^^on^e/^.^iU ll.j «Ie 
tender should alK-wcd to ictk^.t ,i hi wi 
her pu.atloii a.. J t . .,laiil> mai pt>.>iltu,.i i ilj ..^^^ 
who (ound ii uiiv IjoI 

i'tlUriiH. I ur'^.. it . . , i .... . Ml . 

ihJ dcIiiUH -n ol the po.»llloji .i.n.udvi ^ ili: 
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^ author Qrganized and supported that position. 
The instructor, the defender, and the seminar 
shouW review the basic outline of the paper 
(Introduction, Body, Conclusion); the procedure 
for 'developing a single focus; and the concrete 
use of plot, characters, and quotations to sup- 
port generalizations. Basic questions can be 
asked: Is th*e position clear because it is logical? 
fs it clear &fccause it is" supported by direct 
||c ^ ""and cfuotation? Does the paper si;ay 
^ T is it sid.efi-acked by irrelevancies or 
mphasis of a minor point? Does the 
ion suggest the position? Does the con- 
icstate it'^ Is the title well chosen? 
Alter the organization and supporting detail 
h^vesbeen clarified, seminar members should be 
encouraged to react again to the position. Even 
if they disagree with the position, they should 
ask themselves whether or not it is well de- 
fended. If the position isYell defended, why do 
some members cf the -seminar confin\ie to dis- 
agree with it? This discussion is often lively, 
and students should be reminded that^ during, 
the next class period there will be limo ip p-uVsue 
these positions, as well as to learii what critic:* 
fiavc ^aid about them 

Griicrion thf^e m<.\hantc^^ hiually. ^eminai 
nienibers should react to the paper's mcehanies. 
page by page Do errois disliact tlie reader fiorn 
the paper's content' Do tlie rnechiiaicai prob- 
lem:) .^lem trom^ poor pToofreading on are .they 
obviuiis errors in spelling, capiralization . usage, 
paragraphing? What aboul style awkward sen- 
tences. impreC;se or inadequate word choices 
inappropriate toiie.'iiiNen^iitivity to nuan^.e'.-' Wliile 
this eritical eAammatioru ^liould not become an 
exercise ui nitpieking :,criiinar niLinber> ^nd 
especially llu in.-.tru^lui shuirld iuake clcuir (hat 
Ihc clarit> dI a paper \s position i.s heavil) de 
peiivJent on the v\riler\ sr.ill with liie. hani«.5 

While iorne in.^lr u^. tors pielei to evaK...i. 
student i-aper.s ihenisdve^ iiie papv.i.s * lio.^en for 
Deleii.^u l)a> : hould l)e Lfad^.d by (In; gioiip 
Deleii.^^. I)a> lias It.s own Miiprises dv;li^lils aiul 
lcri^loIi.^ [»ui 1( .fu>,ild dsu have 

^pnU ( ■ /i.Cv .:^:A\i\ Uchlli.JUv: 1. u> 

tliL :.i .ivJe n t A l.o OI if;lnall> 1 1 1. J I ,> 
pal., \ \ |)t »NlUon 1 hat AnA .1 1 .1. ( 
Hniii . Ji.i te \ \ ,>()r m o( Lji 1 ( ^ \ ,.K (i . . 
{v> -.u^geM .1 ^lavJ. .nJ to juM.i) n 1 

I o ,s. u le 1 1 (s a.skl 1^ I oi ^,1 K 
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cations, remind^ig them fhat tlie discussion has 
'emphasized clamty pf position, ^ov^r-all organi- 
zation, adequacy of supporting evidence.#^ani| 
mechanics. Almo>t always, a consensus emerges, 
though the seminar may want the instructor to 
add his -or her grade. If possible, avoid adding 
your grade because it tends to weigh too heavily 
and may make studentslsuspicious that their 
opmipns^re secondary.^ 

Obviously, peer grading creates tension's. Class- 
room friends (and enemies) find it difficult to be 
objective.' You may feel th:'t r >s 

• sometimes too hiub^ 
>c Day should no' v. 
v.iminution of "standaras, - lor the total learning 
' experience of Defense Day is more important 
than'any single grade. Arid, as a matter of fact, 
my expenence with four yuars of Defense Days 
indicates that students are not only generally 
fair but usually assign grades that are very close 
to my private evaluation. The seminar should 
never lose its focus: the next paper, tiie student 
wanting to vCrite that paper and to irftke it even 
better than the last paper 

After the completion ot two deteiisc papers 
(or four if Defen.se Day is extended lo two 
davb). return graded papeis to all- studcius. I'hey 
will need them foi open discussion at the next 
class • period In addition, return the original 
papers ot ihc defenders with^ youi coiiiinents. 
a sumniar\ of ihe comments luade by^the semi 
nar during the d'lscussion and ihe eonsensus- 
grade 

ADAPIlNCi lilL ^>tMlNAK 
TO O I HLR AUTriOftS 

lIlL' I ten ill IgWa^ ^Cl lllliai . . . y\f J , . - i 

lijading diseussivjii writing, ami cvuh.atu/ii il.^t 
can l)e hanstericd lo «.jther autlujis. othei .^^ji ul- 
nars Ihe process jstablljheJ wlili the llisl 
pa[>ei and repeater! and Iein^OI^ed tlnuut^hout 
the ..icster tollow.. these steps 

1 U 1 1 c 1 1 1 »i I K M 1 p M / \ K 1 1 1 1 g 1 11 ^ 1 ... , 1 . J . t . . . I s a 1 
aiul l>h nil apiiU ar [>av.k^.i t)u ud i p Indent , 

KcaJht^ >vMii\v. iJutcilal.> i>iali iiivl lii.ii 
\lduallv ^ Li-b.^ v]l.>^.iiS5.I, II d\. iU> iNU.il 
material^ iiul i. i.il . lui ^..s 

( hO*.)^nij: .1 \> 4J>^ I li .)M I I. . 

tiv;n-> and p .p.i ^ o , ltU..ii » , Ml.. \ 
\ I 'U.> - : 1 1 1 1 M .u 
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•'4. Writing, revising, and proofreading the 
paper . ^ / • ' 

5*. Evaluation: Defense Day and Follow-up 

Although the process remains relatively con- 
stant. ?he content 'of the seminar itself may 
change, "^^^ile Ernest Hemingway is an excellent 
choice., the seminar can be built around other 
literary figures. Selecting an author and the 
specific works to b0 consider^ is. of tourse, 
important. 'since -students ^ijmst "live" with that 
author for eiiz^^^ » - 

How, the e determined*^ 

First, r:iti<^-s. Ideally 

you nuLui wu^i. have student.^ liist 
days of the course to sdect an author, but this 
"tactic will create practical problems of time (and 
budget!) for ordering or otherwise^ securing 
books. Some instructors are willing to assemble 
materials through libraries, used book stores, 
and student copies, but many teachers want the 
security of books ordered in advance. Even when 
the practical problems of student Selection can 
be overcome, the method, has its* hazards. Stu- 
dents usually have not read mdst of the materials ' 
and may be disappoirued in or thwarted by'lheir 
own choice For example, they may blithely 
disregaid your waiiung tiial autiiors like William 
Faulkner Henry James, or even Saul Bellow 
pose pjyblcins Lnglh, level of difficulty for 
many^high school students 

Second, you may haVc a tavuiUc authoi and 
I^el inclined to settle on tiial writer for the 
scnunai Such motivation is not ncLcssaiily sinis- 
ter tor yo'lii own backgiound and prcfeiences 
v.an go a long wa^* m creating a' successful semi- 
nal ( rtainU - you may find teenage students 
less than enehxiiited with your choice of author. ' 
Ini t this method ol selection is a good risk, 
..lall^y if you Keep teenage intciccjls in mind 
And It UOV.S 5.olye ihe practical problem of 
ad\ aiiLL l)cjok vj^tlers 

llind you may VMih iw u.l> v... di, oai-siI 
w...t; K){ vJtliei. vjthji ic .v.h ;rs li. tl.: i^ukjoI kh 
III. I.^lK.wing llil K)\ ai.tliois ainl lhL:i ,)U:\lou,ly 
tauj^.lil al West High Si.h.)ol All va .:ic sutvcrislul 
>>Jinliu.i.\ aitluMigh otcliibev I, ai.d Sal.HiiCl V..ic 
pu)ljal.l) iiu>l<; appealing ( ; t:ciic.^*:i\ than 
1 1 1 / gcl al. i ail d b .1 03 all / 

I lia\c 1 -vKi.IlU l>elo > ti. •»«» '§ted U.'* 

l.l^ .a^ ll of till, to . . ,lii r 1 I. M . \is .A lu 

..1 1 1. 1 1 J . I c c I .^li . 1 1 .1 I lie M 1 1 1 1 , , A , ^ , lilt 11. 11 



F. Scott Fitzgerald ' •* . 

Paper J: **Th^ Rich Boy" (1926) 

f aper II : This Sid^'Parqdise ( 1 ^20) 

TPaper III: The Great Calsby (1925) , 
^ R^per I,V: Profile ^ 

Paper V: "Babylon Revisit^'' (1930) 

Paper VI: Student Choice 

Paper VII: Summation 

John Steinbeck ^ 

Pap'er I: ''The Harness" j(493|^ 
" Paper IJ: Toriillq Flat ( 1 935) 

Paper ih .jQfMice and 1 931) • 

Paper IV: The Grapes^vf Wrath (\939) " " 

Paper V: Profile 

Paper VI: Student Choice . . 

Paper VII: Summatipn 

William Saroyan V 

Paper I: "The Daring Voung Man on the 
Flying Trapeze" (1934) 

Paper II Tr^^e Time of Your Life (1939)^ 

Paper III: "The Pomegranate Trees" (1940) 

^ Paper IV: The Human Comedy (1943) 

Paper V> Prpfile 
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P^per VI: Student Choice * 
I^aper VU: o^^mation 

J. D. Salinger 

' Paper I: "A Perfect Day for Bananafish" . ' 
• (1948) > ' 

^ Paper II : The Catcher in the Rye (1 93 1 ) 

raper III: "Teday"^953) ^ ' 

' PapV I Vr Franny and Zooey ( f96 1) 

Paper V: Profile 

Paper VI: Student Choioe 

^pfer VII: Sumi;jiation ' 

vjver you select . 'will be 

»vise to maintain the chronological presentatlb^, 
to otfef student choices, to require' papers ot 
both short and long works, and to schedule a 
profileNoaper near the middle of the course when 
studentsyare becoming increasingly' intefrested in 
the writer and tfie autobiographical nature of his 
■ or her works! ' ' \ 

Put enough. You have the Map of tlie Terri- 
tory. It works. And you and your students 
should make good company in your search' for 
Ernest Hemingway and other American writers. 
The ^p will be memorable, more than snap- 
shots and color. slidies. How I envy yoi^ in your 
first exploration! 
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ORIENTATION TO THE SEMINAR 
DAYS 1^ V - 



/. 



DAY 1 : GETTING ACQUAINtED WITH 
THE COURSE AND EACH OTHER J 

Goals ' • ■■ * ■ 



1 



To acquaint" students with the niture of the. 
seminar^nd to introduce .thtSm to/its method 
and content. ■ I- 



2. To h'elp students g^t to know ea6h ■^her.' Additional Suggestion 



intervie*v^questisns. Now the plass-has taken 
its firit.step toward becoming a genuine 
seminar. These introductions may. lead ti. 
■• friendships, and they will certainly help to 
establish tlje understanding and cooperation 
needed in later discussions, especially the 
•\ evaljja^ions'on DefeqJe'Biy. i ^ 



_ MatemK 

1. ^Handout 1 : Tentative Schedule 

2. "After you have taught the seminar, tise eval- 
" " uations from former students (see Day 90) 

to interest beginning students. 

Procedure 

1. Using Handout i -as' a^ guide, ottci an ovci 
view of the course, ho^ng particularly ho.Vv 
writing and reading activities' are correlated. 
Point Qut the variety^in the^course. the value 
of studying an author in depth, the fa^t that 
the course offers an opportunity to improve 
writing skills as .well as opportunities for 
individual explqieation and group discussion. 

2. Stress that you genuinely want to know the 
students and to have them know each other. 
Everyone will be working together in the 
course.^ ^ 

3 Pair ot\ :>Liiacnt5 wtio do not Know ^ai.li 
olTlci or who know cdcU other (,nly v^li^htly 
f-uid a i/arlncr ioi youi^elf Ask each stu. 
dent lo interview \hA or hei partnci without^ 
taking jotes asking question^* that each 
parlnei wpuKl like unswcicd tannly jof 
favAilleM'ood ^poil^ nai^lL, iiavcl ^A^^ 
ioi the future 

» Aflci live or I n mijh.i,.. .,.k i. .i..,i\..i 
to iniiodu^c nib oi hci p^.tnc, lu tiu: icir\i 
nai by ^mn.nanziMiE; J]c aii^.vci^ t., th\. 



A (^lassfoom bulletin board on Em^st Hemingwray 
hdps to develop interest: photographs,,magazi^e 
clippings, a sample position paper (one from this 
handbook or from a^revious seminar), maps 
(Illinois, Michigan, Bfonda, Idaho, France. Italy. 
Cuba, Spain), Perhaps some 'students have visited 
the geographical settings of Hemingway's life 
and lifi^ature and have materials to contribute 
to an evol^'ing bullefin board. 



DAY Z. iNlKODUCING HEMINCJVVAY 
AND THE POSITIONl>APER 



I 

2. 



lo pivview Henun^way i liu and woiK 
To intioduce the P.osition Paper 



1 Maiidotit - 



Ih 



You ina, ,aUo 1 ter lo the .naicilah on 

fleiningwa) 's iilc and tiine^ u,.d hi:, tui..ily 

in Appcndi?. B ^. 

Huiidout 3, fh,. , 



1 i 



K.,lcw. 
(hionolo 
fiar will hi 

Heiuln^way 'i. l.li.;,.:^ 4iu<J v/iilii,^ ^ 



i/. ... I J( [111: b ,i| 
\ jlopcd 



Orientatibn to the Seminar 

The first of the seven position papers focuses" 
on the Niok Adams ?torigs^f the 1920s. In 
particular, the paper will formulate a posi- 
tion about '^'Indian 'Camp/' an earl^ shckrt 
story, that' >Va's written in Paris, afte^ W^rld 
Wa; I >irid appeared in a small book. In Our 
Time 

Note that Herni)^gway's life carried him from 
•his boyhood hpme in Oak Park, a suburb of 
Chicago/.to a summer^ome near Petoskey 
iri upper Michigan, the setting for ''Indian 
Camp." The family enjoyed the chnnp'^ of 
scenery and H^'' , ntli ■ 

of the author), awa i i. i^eniingway Ldiiied • 
on^ his medical pjractice .Jhere by treating the, 
local Ojibwttf Ind?Hns. Go on to observe that 
Hemi-Qgway moved out into the world after 
he graduated 'from high sc^ol: a cub re- 
porter in i^ansas City, World War I service 
in Italy,* newspaper work in Toronto, ex- • 
patriate life" in Paris in the 1920s, trips 
Hiroughout his lift? * to Spain, Key West, 
Africa, Cuba, and Ketchum. Idaho 
Distribute Haivdout 3: The Position Paper 



9 ' 

and discuss the nature of a position pappr. 
Stress the requirements of length and format 
(typecf, double-spaced, one side, unlined 
paper) since clear, complete copies must be 
-distributed for Defense Day, At this pbint, 
jj^) not dwell on evaluation" procedures sirace 
a positive attitude toward writing does nyt 
begin with apprehension about grades.^ Re- 
i^iind students that typing is requiredyoy 
most college teachers and that^ it is'Wtse to 
/improve their typing now. Tell them^that 
you will provide position p:»P(M-v 
high school juniors and n. 
examine; assure them that they will J)e give'n 
considerable class time for reading and writ- 
ing. UseYul background material and even 
suggestions for topics will be given as specific 
papers are assigned. 

Additional Suggestion 

Some students may already have lead books by ' 
or about Hemingway Encourage them to share 
their initial impression^ 



\ ■ . ' ' Handout 1 3 

HANDOUT 1 . : . • . 

TENTATIVE SCHEDULE FOR SEMINAR IN, AMERICAN LITERATURE ' ^ 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY ' , 

Orientation to the Seminar * . , ^ ^ 

Day 1: Getting acquainted with. tliQ course^ a[nd each other ^ ' ^ . 

Day 2. • Introducing Hemingway and thV Position Paper • ' ^ " ^ 

Paper I: "Indian Camp" (1925) . ' • 

idi^aiuu'^ i Ji .....K/a ^1 -*Up'ih.Michigah'^(1^3) and "The 
Doctor and the DoctorVWife" ( L925) ' ' • ' ^ ' - • 

ASSIGI^MENT: Position Paper on ''Indian Canip"* ' ^ 
Due: _^ ■ - * ^ 

K 



Day 4. Reading alou^ and discussion of "The End of Something" -(1 925) 

Day 5. Reading aloud and discussion of "Three Day Blow" ( 1 925) 

Day 6. Suggestions for Position Paper on "Indian Camp" and in-class writing 

' Day 7. Reading aloud and discussion of \^Ten Indians" ( 1 927) ' 

Day 8. In-class writing ; ^ 

Day 9. Reading aloud and discussion of "The Battlef" ( 1 925) 

Position Paper on "Indian Camp" due 
Day 10. • Film: My Old Man (story published 1923) 

Paper II: The Sun Also Rises" (1926) • 

Day 11. Introduction to The Sun Also Rises; begin reading 

ASSIGNMENT: Position Paper on The Sun Also Rises 
Due: : 

Day 1 2. R^ng 

Day 13. Discussion: Life hi Pans in the J 920s 

Day 14. Reading 

Qay 15. Reading 

Day 16. Reading and/oi distribution ot DclcuSc Day papci^ 

Day 1 7. ^ Defense Day': "Indian Camp'' \^ 

Day 1 8. FolJow.-up discussion: students and critics 

Day 1 9 Fihii Hemingway s Spain The Sun Also Rise, 

Day 20 Reading 

Day 2J Suggestions loi PoMtjon Papci oi* J he: Sun ilso Ris.. .uvl ..uAiu^ oi 

writings 

Day 22 tt\ln:Htniiftgi^uy :>SpMn O^ain in (he ifi.muun ^ 
. Day 23 Kcadnig dloud and dbcusMv>ii ot ' i h.. Bis l^wo Hearts.. i iw, . . ' ,i . , 
Day 24 Reading aloud and discussion ot liic Big 1 wo Hcai ted Kivci 
Day 25 indass writuife and piooficaJiii^ 

Day lb Reading aloud and vliscussioii of in AuoUa^i w.u.i.) u : / ; 
Position Paper on The Sun ALu Kist^ due 
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Paper III: "A FareweU to Arms" (1929) 

D^y 27. Introciuction to A Fw^ell to Arms; begin reading 
ASSIGNMENT: Positit)ri Paper oa>l Farewell t 
Due: 

Day 30. Reading aloud and discussion of **Now I Lay Me" ( 1 927) and "A Very 
Short Story'' (1927) ' * ^ 

Day 3 1 . Suggestions for Position Paperpn A Farewell to Arms and in-cFass \^ 
reading^ ^ 

Day 32. Discussioq: World War I and Hemingway, Dr. Hegiihgway's suicide, . 
Key West 

Day 33/ Readfrig; distribution^of papers for Defense Day 

Day 34.. Defense Day: The Sun Also Rises . 

D^y 35./ Follow-up discussion:^ students and criti^ 

Day 36. Reading ' ^ 

Day 37. Reading «loud and discussion of ''Soldier's Home" (1925) 

Day 38. Reading 

Day 39. Reading and writing 

Day 40. Writing ' f 

Day 4 1 . Writing and proofreading 

Day 42. Reading a^oud and discussion of""Fathers and Sons" ( 1 933) 
Position Paper on A Farewell to Atrns due ^ 

Paper IV: A Profile of Ernest Hemingway 

Day 43. Review of the Hemingway biography and introduction to Profile Paper 
ASSIGNMENT: Profile .Paper developed from 100 pages of reading in 
Hemingway's biographers 
Due:* 

Day 44. Fili^. Hemingway 

Day 45, Reading and research tor Anecdote Day 

Day 46 Reading and research for Anecdote Day - 

Day 47 Anecdote Day 

Day 48 Anecdote Day 

Day 49^ Reading, distribution ot papcia iv>i Uclcaac l>*a> 

Day 50 Defense Day; A Fartwtll to Anns 

Ddy 51 Follow-up dlhcua^^lon . students ailU ..utK.a 

Day 52 Reading aloud and discussion ot "A Clcdn W^ii i a rt.i, ... ^ i > ^ > , 

Day 53. Kcddiiig ^ 

Ddy 54 Reading ie;.,_a»vii a^vJ wiiun^ 

Ddy 55. i^iting 

Day 56 Writing dnil piooiicadi.i^ 
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Day 57.' Reading alo ,i aiKi discussion ? ^) dnd * i > 

Man at ^ ■■■■^^ (1938) 
^ Protik- I'uj 1 .lest Hemingv^ay uul 

Paper V: Your Choice 

bay 58. Consideration of reading choices for Paper V ' 

ASSIGMME[Nt; Position Paper on Hemiqgway work of student's 
choice * . 

. ^ Due: ' ^ \ 

• Day ,59. Reading \ * . ^ , 

Day 60. Reading 

Day 61. Reading 

Day 52. Reading; distribution of papers for Defense Day 

. Day 63. /)efense Day: Profile' Paper 

• Day 64. Defense Day: Profile Paper 

Day 65. Follow-up discussion: students and critics 

Day 66. Reading and writing 

Day 6-7. Writing 

Day 68. Writing and proofreading 

Day 69. Reading aloud and discussion of "On the blue Water" ( 1 93b) V 
Your Choice Paper due ^ 

Paper VI: 'The Old Man and the Sea" (1952) 

Day 70. Introduction to The Qld Man and the 5c^u..1)cghi icadin^ 

ASSIGNMENT: Position Paper on The Old Man and [he S<:a 
Due: - 

Day 71. Reading 

Day 72. Discussion. Mcnnngway and the Nobel Piizc 

Da>^ "73. Suggestions for'Position Paper on The Old Man and ihc 

and reading ^ 

Day 74 Reading, writuig, and distribution ot papeis toi Deteii:,c Dd) 
Day 75 Defense Day. Your Choice Papeis ' 

Follow up discussion, studeiits and . iHi.,^ 
DaV-?7- Writing 

Day <V8 Writing and piouiicadin^ 

Day 79 Pievlewlng ihe Sununatio.i I'^i^wi 

Position Paper on The Old \ian a .a :>, . i,. 

fapci Vll 1 he 5uiiliiiiji^ i;|> 

Day 6U Kccidiu^ ic icadin^j i. ... i ,i. 

ASSlGMtiNT. ^^Uim.iation Pi.^ii - .n j/Oi a ii . 
ingway and his work 
Due: . . 
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)ay 81/ Writing . ^ 

Day 8^. Writing and distribution of papers^For Defense D^y 

Day 83. Defense Day: The Old Man and the Sea^ 

vDay 84. ' Follow-up disfussioji; studentsi/aiteJ critics 

Day 85. JVV^rking and prooTreading 

V Day 86. Reading aloud bf^^final papers . 

^ Day 87. Reading aloud of final papers 

Day^ 88. Reading aloud^by instructor 

Day 8^^ Final discussion , ' ^ 

D^y 90. Evalua^n of seminar 
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THE HEMINGWAY CHRpNOLObY ' ^ ; 



Handout 2 

( 



:^ 1 899 ; Rom in Oak Park, Illinois, the second of six children of Dr. Clar- 

^ «nce .Hemingway and Grace HaU Hemingway. . 'w / ^ 

\§Xl ^ Graduates frpm OaK Park High School. Rejfected'by U.S/Afmy 

because of eye injury from boxing. \V^ks as cub reporter fbr ■ * * 
' ' the Kansas Qiiy Star. ^ ' - ' o> 

^ 1918' Goes to Italy as Red*Cross ambulance <lriver. Legs severely ih- . ' ^ ^ 

jured by mbrtar fragmetiits and hea,vy machine gun fire near ' ' ' . 

\ ^ . ^o^ltadiPiaveatmidnight, July ^1918, two weeks before ^ • . 

' 4 his nineteenth birthday. ^ ' . 

^ 1920-1924 Reporter and /oreigncorrespond^t for the Toroh to aha ' " ' 

Star Weekly. * ' 

1921 Marrfes Hadl'ey Richardson. Leaves^or Europe. . , f » 

1923^^ Three Stories and Ten Poems published in Paris; voluii^e in^ . V * * 

..cludqs^'Up in' Michigan," "Out.of Season,'' and. "My Old Man.'-' . , - 

1 924 in our time, with thirty-six pages of miniatures, published in / ' 
' Paris. ^ . . - 

1 925 In Our Time. U.S. edition, published by Boni & Liveright. Four- " 
te.en short stories, plus the miniatures of the Paris edition, 
which are used as interchaptersr . 

1 926 The Torrents of Sprint pubHshed by Charles Scribner's Sons 
New York publisher of ^11 his subsequent boojcs. The Sun Alsu 

, .Rises is published an October. 

< 1927 Divorces Hadley Richardson. Marries Pauline Pf^iffer Publica- 
tion of Men Without Women, fourteen short storied, ten of 
which had appeared in magazines. 
1928-193S Lives in Key West, Florida. Suicideof his farther (1928). ^- 
1929 A Farewell to Arms. HemingN^ay's first commercial success. 
80,000 c(5pies sold in four months. 

1932 Death in the Afternoon, a ndnfiction book about builfigliting. 

1933 Winner Take Nothing, fourteen short stories. PubHshes first of 
' thirty-one articles and stories to appear in Esquire during the 

next six years. ^ 

1935 Green Hills of Africa, a iionnction book dbout tiuntiii^ 
1936-1937 Wrile^ speaks, raises inoiicy for the Loyalists Lff the Spanish 
Civil War / 

1^37 Covers the :>pdnlsh Civil Wai foi ttic Nurth Aiuau.au ijl^cw^^pa 

per Alhance To Have at^d Huvt Not tlirec interconnected stoi 

icj;, two of winch had been published ^e>^iately 
i jyt^^ Tht Fifth Culurnn and tht hirst Forty Nlnt StdttJ.^ sA.i^u h . .^i 

tains a play, short stories tioiu previous collections, jnd sc. c;n " 

short stories previously published uj magi^zines 
|y «u For Wham tht Btll I'ulh his selling novel In.. 

Pauline Pfciffei Manies Manha Gellhorn 
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1942 Min at War, a collection of war stories and accounts with an 
* introductiofi by Hemingway. ' 
1 5l^3'-1945 trovers the 'European theater of war af a newspaper and maga- 
zine correspondent, S ' , ^ . ^ 
1 944 t)ivorced by Martha Gellhom: Marries'Mary Welsh. ' 
19+5-1959* Lives in Cuba at the Finca. : • . 

1950 Across, the River and into the Trees, a much* cntici^ed^novel. 
\ 1951 Death of Graced Hemingway, his mother. ^ 

1952 The Old Man andjhe Sea. first published in Lifexr\f%^ ^ 

Awarded Pulijtzer Prize. ► \i / * 

1954 Wins the Nobel Prize, cited for "forceful and style-ntalcing mas- 
. . tery of the art of modem narration." ^ 
' 1959 " Buys hiintitigJodge near TCetchum, Idaho. • . V, ■ 

1961 Death on July 2 of serf-inflicted gunshot wounds; buried near 
Ketchum. 

1964 A Moveable FeQst, Paris essays and reminiscences. 
1970 Islands in the Scream, an unfinished sea novel begun in the^all 
of 1950. — 
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HANDOUTS . ' ^' \ * 

THE PQSmON PAPER * ' 

% ; . ■ ^ . ■ • , •■ • . • . . •>> 

4 . The position paper if just that; you adopt a single position about what you 

ni^!f \l "'"'T'' "^'^ developed by using concmte Exam- 

ples from the readmg or from/supplements to the reading. The position^ is 
j^Dwr position. ' 1 ' 

• ^' i^nlS h ^'^f ^'^^ '° fivft ty^ pages. The papers must be 

typed because at least t,wo paperyvilfbe chosen from each assignnient,' 



^ reproduced.^and evaluated during'^feoseVDay bymembers of .the^'eminar 

3. The pos^jbdities for positionf^e nearly unlimited. You-may-s^ to devel- 
. op an important quotation fr^m a work, an important symbol, a'charaeteV . 

IW nTfh 1 '''!;:^''^' ^^^hor-s style,.his or her ide^s^abouf 
love death, matu^y, socieTy:T^a.ture.mon£>., You m^ay wi^h to explore^e 
iinS.n.T ° 'Choice of fitle,\rand of humor. Suggestions "forXJ 

tipns,.wiJlfce given wijh each agsjgnmeht. ' , T - 

4. The paper must be yout best writing. It, will" always be read by the insti;uc> 
tor. At least tVo of your papers will be discussed and evaluated bv the 
entire seminar. - ' .. . *- ^. 

'n' °^ """'^ for your paper. Instead, youf title 'should 
suggest or reflect your position. • . 

e. Present your position logically and support it with concrete materi^-quo- 

. rr^^i V ""^'^ '^^^ ^^^1 ^« yo"^ own observa- 

Z r^ I "^gl^'^t.the plot or Ignore the name, of 

the characters, yet assume that your reader is your seminar classmate who 
IS also familiar with the work. , , - 

7. ;^riting good papers IS hard work. It require, a clea. outlu.e. Your paper 
ne.eds sharp fti^t and last sentences, transitions between solidly developed 
/ paragraphs, varied sentences-not all^beginning with pronouns, not all Li- 
ple or conipound constructions. It requires your sharpest and most mature 
language Good writing is correct writing: don'.t lo.e your reader by falling 
, to proofread. Read your paper aloud before typing the final draft Finally 
J a good paper uses psychology: work hard.on introductions and conclusio.!'. 
-the first and last things that the re^er reads. 

8. Do not rely on critics. While there wili be studei.t puMtio., pape.. lo, you 
to examine, take your own position. 

9. 'Do aot be afraid to adopt a position that .ccn.. ' way .ut, ' lanulul: wui.a 
geous. If you have a strong position, one that may be chaiJcaged in the 
semmar discussion, just'be surejhat you have the inaienal lu defend it 

^ '^"'^'^ position papers is a cunuilalive expciicn.c Hach u 

builds upon its predecessors, so do not hesitate tO refer to p,cvi>nis p^pe s ' 
or Ideas- yrours or those of other classmates Througiryou. own writing an.l 
by studying the works of other students, you will make discovc.ies about 
your reading and writing. New ideas will cun.e to you \6u will bc.on.e 
aware ot your own style .as you consider the wnt.nioi uthe.s, ospecialK 
Hemingway. And, while each paper will nc^n~e>.essafil> In; better than tl. 
last, your final production will .peal^ fo. (tsell A'ou win b. in, pressed' 



PAPER I: ^^INDIAN CAMP'' 
DAYS 3-10 



DAYS 3-5: READING THREE NICK ADAMS 
STORIES ALOUD 

Goals 

1. ' To introauce the Nick Adams stbries by 

reading aloud ami discussing on Day 3 "Up 
in Michigan" (1923) and 'The Doctor and 
^he Doctor's Wife" (1925); on Day 4 "the 
End of Something" (1925); and on Day 5 
"The Three Day Blow'\( 1925). ^ 

2. To provide a background for an independent 
< reading of "Indian Camp" (1925) and' for 
. writing the firtt Position Paper, * 

Materials ^ ' 



1 



The Short . Stories of Ernest Hemingway, 

which includes, all of the short stories for 

Days 3-5. ' V . 

In OiflijLrime. which' includes all but "Up in 

Michiffln." 



Assignment 



Read "Indian Camp" and write a three-to- 
five-page Position Paper on that story. 
Insert the DUE date for this paper on the 
Schedule. In addition, note the date of the 
first Defense Day ^and explain to students 
that dopies of the 'positidn papers chosen 
for defense on that day will be given out on 
Day 16, ■ 



Procedure 



1. 



Remind students that Hemingway's first 
published writings w^re aboul a young-boy- 
named Nick Adai^s, who, like Hemingway,, 
went up \o Michigan in tlje summer with his 
family. Suggeist th^t the boy's name has been 



2. 



'3. 



seen as symbolic, though you may not at 
this point want to deal with "Nick" (evil- 
devil) and "Adams" (Adam of the Garden of 
Eden). Nevertheless, th^ Michigan landscape 
provided the setting for the awakening of a 
young innocent, a common theme in Htera- 
ture. 

Read "Up in Michigan" aloud for imm'^diate 
reaction. If you are uncertain about handling 
^the sexual encounter between Jim and Liz, 
which may suggest certain parallels in the 
•relationship between Nick and Marjorie, sub- 
stitute an oral reading of "The Doctor and 
the Doctor's Wife," which appears, after 
. "Indian Camp" in In Our Time. Divide the 
story into sections of two or three para- 
graphs. Ask individual students to read a' 
section aloud to the segiinar; then summar- 
ize what they have read, observing whatever 
comes to mind about plot development, 
style, sentence length, dialogue, word choice,' 
characters, names, the* title, dnd the rela- 
tionship of the story to Hemingway's life. 
Comment particularly on the relationship 
between Hemingway and his p^ents, the 
doctor-hunter father and the cultured Grace ' 
Hemingway who was not above using "ill- 
ness". to g^t her way ' It was his mather who 
insisted Ernest play the cello; it was his 
father who gave him his first gun. 
As students read aloud these three stories on 
three consecutive days, they should begin to 
see the autobiographical nature of Heming- 
way's work, his emerging style^his use of the 
opening to mold the story, his ideas about 
what a boy learns. (What has Nick learned 
about his parei\to and himself in "The Doctor ■ 
and the Doctor's ^yife"? Why does Nick 
reject Marjorie yet accept the responsibility 
for hurting her? How does Nick's view of 
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. 12 Paperf 

life differ from Bill's in /The Three Day 
Blow"?) A question for you: Do the stu- 
dents relate readily to these stories? If not,- 
what can you. do to help them **co/>nect"? 
A final question for the class :^ Suggest for 
each story at least one position that might 
be established iti a three-to-five-page paper* 

DAY 6: CHOOSING AND LIMITING TOPICS 
FOR POSITION PAPJER I ; . 

Goals 

1 . To discuss appropriate topics for Position 
Paper I. ^ 

2. To demonstrate how to narrow a topic. 

Materials 

1 . Handout 4: Suggestions for Position Paper 1. 

2. Handout 5: Student Model for Paper I. 

Procedure 

1. By now studehts have read '"Indiai? Camp" 
an4 are beginning to understand Heming- 
way's early life and writing. Do not, however, 

. discuss this story' until after th^ position 
papers are handed in; but the concept of a 
positiofi paper is probably incomplete and 
further clarification in class is needed. 

2. Before suggesting strfTable topics and how to 
narrow them, you may want to provide more 
background for the students. Useful sources: 

a. ;Mife" in Arthur Waldhom'i A Reader's 
Guide to Ernest Hemingway, pp. 6-10. 

b. *The High School Yeats" in Marcelline 
Hemingway Sanford's At the Heming- 
ways: A Family Portrait, pp. 122-46. 

c. *The Michigan Years" and **Indian 
Camp" in Constance Cappel Montgom- 

*jery's Hemingway in'Michigan, pp. 11-18, 
57-64. 

^ d. Ca/los Baker, Ernest Hemingway : A Life 
' Story, p. 160. 
Distribute Handout 4 and discuss these sug- 
gestions for position papers on **Indian 
Camp." Since' one of the suggestions deals 
with Hemingway's Code, his concept of 
**grace under pressure" in, a^ world where- 
ultimately one always loses, you will want to 
take time to develop this concept more Fully. 



The . idea of the Hemingway Hero facing a 
hostile world with^gracp and courage will 
bear fruit throughout the seminar. 

4. You may wish to use the model paper for 
: **Indian Camp" at this point. You might post 

it on the bulletin board for student refer- 
ence or make multiple copies for individual 
study. Note particularly the instruct<^r's 
comments which follow the student paper. 

5. .If time remains, students should attempt to 
define individual positions, review the short 
story, and begin writing. 

DAYS 7-10: COMPLETING PAPER I, 
READING, AND VIEWING A FILM 

Goals f 

1. To^provide in-class writing time for the com- 
pletion of Paper I. 

2. To read and discuss two additional Nick 
Adams stories: *Ten Indians" (1927), *The 
Battler" (1925), or *The Killers" ( 1927)., 

3. To view a film version of **My Old Mart" 
'(1923). 

Materials 

--1. The- Short Stories of Ernest Hemingx^ay/ 
2. Film: My ^Old Man (color, 27 minutes), 
Encytlopaedia Britannica Educational Cor- 
poration. Note: a brief follow-up discussion 
by critics accompanies this excellent drama- 
tization of the story. <^ 

Procedure 

1. Days 7 and 8 should be used for in-class 
* writing. Proofreading, a concept that must 

be developed throughout the semester, can 
be handled briefly on Day 9 before the 
papers are collected. 

2. **Ten Indians,^ another initiation story set 
in Michigan, can be used for oral reading 
and discussion since it suggests that Wick is 
begirm^g to ^mature but still has the protec- 
tive shell of ''Indian Camp" that keeps his 
heart from being broken. 

3. Paper I is due on Day 9 (Day 10 if you wish 
to ''allow more time). Allow time for a final 
proofreading before collecting the papers. 



Students may then read aloud a final Nick 
Adams story. In either *The Battler" or 
*The Killers," an older, more independent 
Nick now encounters evil in new forms. 
Choose the papers for Defense Day as soon 
as possible and make multiple copies. Review 
the Defense Day procedures i-n the introduc- 
tion. The Seminar Method, in preparation 
for this discussion/evaluation period. The 
schedule allows tinje for you to grade the 
remaining papers before Defense Day (Day 
17). 

My Old Man 'is a superior film, beautifully 
acted with excellent timing. It retains the 
Hemingway ending that defies the formula 
story of mass me^ia. Although the central 
character is named Joe, he is still Nick 
'Adams, now abroad, finding' life *Tunny" 



Days 7-10 . 13 

•aqd puzzling. Students reapt immediately 
and intensely to the pain fu-K^ding where 
the boy tries to find the truth in a world 
where **when they get started they don't 
leave a guy nothing." Suggestions for dis- 
cussio,n: (a) List the names of the characters 
on the board and write a description of each, 
(b) Ask students what they know that Joe' 
doesn't-about his father, about the prosti- 
tute, (c) Ask them about tjie title, its shades 
of meaning. Why did his father **betray" the ' 
gamblers the bad guys? (d) What is Heming- 
way saying about life, about fathers and 
sons, ^ttout love (that pat on the knee on 
the trail^), about growing up? (e) Note that 
as irj ;ina<an Camp" and *Ten Indians" no 
mother is present. Why does Hemingway 
leave the mother out? 



HANDOUT 4 , / 

SUGGESTIONS EOR PAPER I: "INDIAN CAMP" (1925) 

1. Consider the central character, the young Nick Adanis. Wh^ is his fijnc- 
tion in the story? Why did Hemingway give him that name rather than Jpe 
Smith or Archibald Beauchamp? 

2. Note the title. The story is not called "Doctor and Son" biit "Indian . 
Camp." Why? 

3. The story involves two groups: the whites on one side'of the lake and the 
/ Indians on the o'ther. What could this mean? 

4. What is the function of Uncle George? ^ * 

5. How do you see Nfck'S father— the wise scientist, the ail-knowing father, 
the defeated man? ^ * v \. 

6. Hemingway believed in "grace under pressure*/' in living with reality in a 
world of pain, of good and bad luck. Who sho\ys "grace under pressure" in 
this story? 

7. Note Hemingway's style. Does any one aspect impress^you? Why does he 
' write in such short sentences? Why has he omitted tlje usual adverbs 'or 

other descriptions after the word "said"? Why does he use the variant name 
* forms "Nick" and "Nickie," "Dad" and "'Daddy"? 

8. Use a key line or passage, such as the last two paragraphs, as the central 
idea for a position paper. ^ 

9. What is the meaning of the husband's suicide in the story? , .# 

JO. Should th^ story have been longer? Should it, for example, have ended with 
the bi6y and his father returning hofiie and discussing what had happened 
* vyithTNkck's mother? 

11. Critic Arthur Waldhom says that the Nick Adams stories are about "the ter- 
' . ror of/ielming talive with, the terrible." Is that whatlthis story is about? 

12. Heminjgwav wa^ near^ during World War I, The thejne of 
death haunted ^fiiifi for a lifetirne. What does thisr" story say about death?. 

' > ^r;4v.^^":'\:r-o:':; .Jr ^^.^^ \ 
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HANDOUT 5 

STUDENT MODEL FOR PAPER I 



DIVIDED- WE. FALL 
by MarlS^Chanipe 

I 

In his story "Indian Caipp," Ernest He?raingway depicts the compleie 

I ■ 

social interactions of the' whites and. Indfjans in Upper Michigan without 
seeming to take a definite stand. The** segregat ion of the two groups is 
apparent from the beginning. To get^to the Indians, the doctor and his 
^ son have to, cross a bay, Thiib suggests that the white and Indiai;i settle- 
ments are far enough apar^^ land to make the boat trip practical, 
separating them with water, Hemingway creates a much more vivid impress 
of the division than if Rff-twd^ut the Indian camp "just dowrv.rhe road" or 
•An "the other side of tpwn," ''The water acts as a social barrier as well 
'^as , a. geographical one. This is not to say that the barrier prevents a 
free" flow of people between the two communities but rather that it consti- 
tutes a social fencing af the Indians by reducing their status. Those, who 
are c'aged in are helpless; their status is automatically reducedSjby living 
in the cam^ and they cmnnot raise it while living there, hut nelthe^ can 
they expep<C to go anywhere else and be accepted. They are far down tf 
ladder. 

„ Their physical separation as a group .makes them more visible and less 
likely to be treated well by the majority. ' Throughout history, whenever 
on^ group, of people is set off from the rest, either b/Tt^ own?)<5hoice or 
against it, social tensions between the two groups develop. The group i-n 
the majority likes having the minority in one place so they can be watched 
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easily and kept in lir^^ Having them together al^o woyld eliminate the 
guilt fp^lin^^^orae members of the group might h^ve abput the mistreatment 
of the smaller group and would jnake their presence less difficult to 
accept. Any such feelings of guilt could be- rationalized away by telling 
oneself that those in the minority are quite content with their own kind. 
This situartort creates the impression of socill balance, although the 
underlying requirements for producing it have a great potential for dis- 
sonance. 'When Uncle George gives cigars to the two Indians, it seems to 
be a friendly act. It is more of a reward for being "good, boys" than a 
show of courtesy, more like giving a sugar cube to a horse than offerin; 
someone a cigar. 

The effect of separation and consequent pseudo-balance is the steady 
dehumanizing and demoralizing^ "of the minority. For this, to work properly, 
the oppressors must be very careful to bring afbout their injustices a/ 
slowly as one would create a tolerance to poison, gradually increasing the 
dosage. The thing most counter-productive to the oppressor's cause is to 
aggravate the people enough to incite rebellion and possibly revolution. 
The United States today still mi^ht be a subservient colony of Great , / 
Britain had King George been more judicious with his levying of taxes. 
Fortunatel"^ for all of the wolild-be oppressed, this type.jof tyrannical 
equilibrium is very hard to attain because of the fairly strong human will. 

The Upper Michigan example, however, comes quite close to this 
perfectly balanced imbalance. The* stability of the system comes from the 
fact that the Indians don!^ seem to be on the verge of revolution, but 
rat;^er they have arrived at a state in which tftfeir desperation is so great 
that they Are completely insensitive to further' act ion against them. When 
Uncle George is bitten in the arm by the Indian woman, he yells, "Damn 
squaw bitch!" Another Indian in the room Just laughs at this, seemingly 
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not at all offended. This is a good Stomple of what 'effect ive oppression 
does to^ people. If the Indians had had any pride at all left, the least 
response would have been a grim silence after the remark.' 

Another indication pf the oppression is the decay of group soli- 
darity. Had the Indian settlement existed before the white man came', 
the difficult birth would be everyone's concern and everyone's pain. , 
The birth* of a, b^by^ip^cially a boy, was a v'ery important eventlind if 
■ it was not^go'^g.vjeli the whole community would be empathetic. Jinsfead, 
these, Indians try as hard as they can to get out of range the mother's 
cries. Only art old woman, who may remember the pain of her own childbirth, 
helps at all. The Indians still. may have enou^ com'passion to send 'for 
the doctor, but that is about as far a^it goes. 

What gives weaning to the sfory is the way Hemingway presorts- the 
two sides of the struggle. He never coLemns either' the" whiteS Btfr" the 
Indians for being the cause or trhe main^alners of the problem. Some*bad ' 
and good points about each group are given,' and the reader is left%o 
decide who is right.' Hemingway doesn't preach by making the doctor evil ' 
and the Indians good. , The doctor is- just a man who has,,found hi.«i own way 
of dealing with what he feels is an unchangeable reality, and/the Indians ' 
are far from- being saints. By examijving the Issues in th^ story. Ithe 
reader can betcir understand the efxtent to which racism is a problem and 
why it probably wiU be around for soiae time to come. 



* ' • Instructor's Comments 

i: Stren&ths._ This is a good first ptfper. The six^paragraphs work 
.together ro define a clear and strongly personal position. More 
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senstciv^J^'han. Hemingway's first readers were to civil rights, this 

Student -^BheorlzeB' about social barriers and defines how Hemingway 

■ ii* . *• > ' 

artistically defines racism in terms^of the geography, plot*, and j 

language of t'his story. He relates literature to life. 
2. ' Weaknesses ^ While fche^osition is clear, the paper suffers from 

lack of extension. While the theorizing is more th^n adequate, un- 
developed lines Such as "Some bad and good points about each group 
are given" s^gest th^t'^fl&re specific details could be given to 
support the^osition. 
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PAPER H: "THE SUN ALSO RISES" 
DAYS 11-26 



D^YS 1 1-12: BEGINNING A HEMINGWAY 
NOVEL 

Goals 

1. To orient vstudents 'to The Sun Also Rises 

(1926). - >; 

2. Tp#begin reading the novel in class. 
Materials v ^ . 

Class set oi\he Si^n Also Rises ox Three Novels: 
The Sun -Also Rises, A Farewell % Arms. The 
Old Man and the- Sea. . 



Assignment \^ 

Note^ the DUE date of Paper II on the schedule. 
Procedure 




1. 



3. 



Remind' students that the first Defense Day 
^will be coming up in about.five days. Copies 
of papers for defetise.will he handed. out 
^he day.prior to^Defensg Day, All papers will 
be returned at the end of Defense Day. \ 
. Ask students to review The HemingVvay 
Chrbnology (Handout 2), noting that Hem- 
.ingway has shifted to writing novels. Torrents 
of Spring, a minor work, was a parody of 
•^novelist Sherwood Andersonv-a rather nasty 
publishing event since Andersbn had be- 
friended young Ernest, who was still an- 
unknown. More can be said about this on 
Day 13. Pass out copie^ of The Sun Also 
Rises and help students to identify the 
nanies in the dedication (Hadley, the first 
wife; Johi^ or "Bumby," the first son). 
The Sun Also Rises is a portrait of wounded 
people living in Parish much as the wour\ded 
. Hemingway did after serving as an ambu- 
lance driver on tfte northern Italian front in 



World Wan, If This took may seem slow to 
students (''Nothing really happens!"), but 
remind them that it shocked- and intrigued 
the new generation of Americans who 
'emerged from the high-blown idealism of 
the war. The style captures the mood of life 
in Paris. Ask students to note' the biblical 
source (Ecclesiastes) of the title as vyell as 
the qucJte by Gertrude ^Stein, then living in^ 
Paris. 

4. Before students begin reading, tell them that 
some studenfe" ofi Hemingway believe that 
the central \diaracter, Jake Barnes, is just 
Nick Adams, atrroad and wounded. 
Use the rest of Day 1 1 a"nd all of Day 12 for 
in^cl^s reading. ^ ^ 

Additional Suggestions " 



1. 



2. 



Brief reference, to maps of Paris, France, and 
Sp3in may be made^at this point, as well as 
to books containing photographs of Heming- 
way at this time. . 

You may wish to use Hemingway's A Move- 
able Feast, pp. 11-31, to introduce Gertrude 
Stein ("Miss Stein Instructs'') and to note 
Hemingway's scorn of the Lost Generation 
label ("Une Generation Perdue").' 



1 



DAY 13: LEARNING ABOUT PARIS 
IN THE 1920s ' 

Goal • 

To provide biographical, literary, and historical 
background for The Sun Also Rises. 

Materials 

Hemingway lived in Paris from 1921 to 1927, 
and numerous background accounts of the Paris 
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expatriates are available" The following are readi- 
ly ojbtainable are suggested for background 
discuss^ion and reading: ' 

1. ''Life" in Arthur Waldhorn's A Reader*s 
Guide to iprnest Hemingway, pp. 10-14. 

2. ''Hemingway in Paris" in Malcolm Cow- 
ley's /I Second Floweringr Works and 
Days of the Lost Generation, pp. 48-73. 

3. Carlos Balcer, Ernest Hemingway, pp. 153- 
55. A useful account of the background of 
the plot, and title of The Sun Also Rises. 

Procedure 

1 . Using maps, readings, and photo^aphs, de- 
scribe the excitement of Paris in the 1920s 
where life was inexpensive and culturally 
e??citing for writers, painters, musicians 
(from Gertrude Stein to Picasso to George 
Gershwia)-.a marked contrast to the more 
puritanical. Prohibition America. Paris was 
discovered by World War. f soldiers, young 
Americans' fed up with the slogans of the 
past. Expatriate writers especially gathered 
at Stein's salon to look at her collection of 
paintings, to discuss art and writing, to be 
free of Oak Pafic conventions. In Paris, 
Hemingway met a number of writers who 
influenced him: Ezra Pound, James Joyce, 
Sherwood Anderson, Stein, F.. Scott' Fitz-. 
gerald-the last three later, getting rough 
treatment from Hemingway thrpugh^jjarody, 
Anderson . in The Torrents o'f Spring as a 
romantic primitivist. Stein in A Moveable 
Feast as a lesbian, Fitzger^d in The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro as a. drunk. 

2. For Hemingway, Paris meant writing as a 
reporter (note Cabelese in the Cowley chap- 
ter), living with Hadlfey and Bumby, losing 
his manuscripts (see the account in Bakei;, 
Ernest Hemingway, pp. 102-3), boxing, 
going to Sylvia Beach's book store (Shaker 
speare and Company), visiting the race traojf, 
traveling south to the bullfights in Pamplona\ 
and Madrid. Real people emerged as charac- 
ters: Lady Duff Twysden as Lady Brett 
Ashley, Harold Loeb. as Robert Cohn. In 
Paris, Ernest met Pauline Pfeiffer, and his 
first marriage fell apart.- 

3. Use maps to locate scenes in the novel as 
well as to identify^'important literary loca- 



tions-the Left Bank, the Stein aparti;nerTt 
at 27 rue de Fleurus, Notre Dame. 

Additional Suggestion 

SKdes or resource persons (students^if possible) 
can bring Paris alive. Even schbol-ma^e slides 
from books on Paris and Hemingway can enliven 
the discussion and help students to visualize the 
locale of the novel. . . 

DAYS 14-16: READING "THE SUN ' 
ALSO RISES" AND PREPARING 
FOR DEFENSE DAY 

Goals ^ 

1. To provide time for students to continue 
reading The Sun Also Rises. 

2. To prepare students for the first Defense 
Day. \ ; 

Materials ' * • * . 

Copies of the position papers on ''Indian Camp" 
that you have chosen for the first Defense Pa/. 

Procedure 

1. Two full days, 14 and 15, will give students 
time to read' a good portion of this mediurri- 
length novel. Hopefully, the previous discusr 

• : sion af life in Paris will rnotivate this reading: ' 

2. On: P^y 16, hand out copies of\the p^apers 

you haVe chosen for discussion on Day 17, 
the first Defense Day. / ♦ 

3. Encourage students to annotate^their copies 
of these papers so that they will be able to 
remember their initial, reactioj^is to content 
and mechanics. Remind them that Defense 
Day is riot Destruction Day. It is^ time to 

'learn about the positions! of others, to clarify 
what is not clear, to agree and disagree, to 
study, organization and supporting evidence,- 
to work on mechanics, and to defend what 
f one has written. The word "criticism" im- 
/ plies two responsibilities,, for critics try to 
understand what a writer has written as well 
as to react to the writing. 

4. Students whose papers have been chosen for 
Defense Day should prepare to" read them 
aloud, 

u ■ 
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DAYS 17-1 iS: PARTICIPATING IN DEFfeNSE 
DAV AND FOLLOW-UP 

Goals * • 

1. To conduct a firsts Defense. Day that will 
- provide a useful model for the remkkjkig six. 

2. To provide a follow-up that offers other 
^ students the opportunity to* express their 

positions. 

3. To help students examine the position of 
- critics. 

Materials ^ 

\. Exfra copies of the position papers for stu- 
dents who may have lost or forgotten them. - 

2. ' Prior to class, review the discussion of how 

to conduct a successful Defense Day in the 
introduction, The Seminar Method. Write' 
the three criteria for evaluating papers on 
the board: Qarity of Position; Organization 
and Support; Mechanics. : ^ 

3. The corrected copies of the remaining posi- 
tion papers ready to give out at the end of 
the period. , 

Procedure 

1 . It is iihportant that you choose good models 
for the first Defense Day and that you allot 
the. dKcus^fon time equally. Remember, the 
; * students, not ybu, are to do the-evaluating. 
Too much direction on your part will de- 
. stroy the spirit of Defense Day; instead, en- 
courage discussion, restate or clarify student 
positions, work for a balanced discussion 
' (call on everyojK^slc^tudents who suggest 
grades to justify thsiir choices), and conclude 
the defenses with positive summation. Al- 
ways the goal is the next paper. 
4r Return the other position papers at the end 
of the period without comment. The next 
class period wiU be given ^over to these 

papers. ' 

5. Follow-up, Day 18, will allow others in* the 
class to state their positions. There are a 
number of options for this day: 
a. Review the positions taken by the papers 
defended on the . previous day. You may , 
have taken notes on the positions of the 



> . Days 19-22 21 . 

• ■ . .' ■ " 

^. remaining Students and can, there'fore, 
pall on students who have similar or con- 
trasting positions. Or each student can 
be called upon to" state his or her poa^n 
don. Or you may ask other students to 
read all or selectee^ portiohs of their 
papefs-again, excellent models but ones 
not chosen for Defense Day. 
•b. You may wish to discuss the successes 
(and failures) of the first Defense D^y. 
Qear'the air! Ask students how Defen 
Days can be improved. If^ome stujieiits 
argue that the grading was too high or 
too low, ask them to formulate a fair 
standard, taking into consideration the 
pressures of such close examination. Re- 
mind them that learning to write is more 
. than just a letter grade. a 
c. You nfay wish to read algud a critic's 
evaluation of the Nick Adalis stories or 
of **Indian Camp." Suggestions: (1) pages 
27-33 of **Initiation Experiences" in 
Joseph DeFalco's The Hero in Heming- 
way's Short Stories: (2) **In. Our Time: 
A Review" by D. H. Lawrence, ^es 
93-94, or portions of; Philip Younl^s-^ 
"Adventures of Nick Adams," pages 95- 
111,' both in Hemingway: A Collection 
of Critical Essays, edited by Robert P. 
Weeks. 

■ '\ . . : ; |. - a' " \ 

DAYSa9-22: SETTING THE SCENE FOR 
^THE SUN ALSO RISES" AND CHOOSING 
TOPICS FOR PAPER II ' ^ 

Goals 

1. To provide background yfor and insight 'into 
the novel through films. V«^^ 

2. To suggest topics for Paper II. 

Materials 

.L.,.^ms: (a) Hemingway's Spain: 'The Sun - 
Also Rises^ (color,] \7 minutes), McGraw- 
Hill/ABC, 1969; (f)) Hemingway's Spain: 
''Death in the Afternoon" (color, 15 min- 
utes), McGraw-HillMBC, 1969. 

2. Handout 6: Suggestions for Paper II. ' 

3. Handout 7: Student Model for Paper II. 
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Procedure 

1 . The two;>frfiT^^ Hemingway's Spain can be 
shown on whai^ver days they are available. 
Both are very fine- films picturing the land- 
scape of Spain, the setting of the novel, and 
bullfighting. Rod Steiger and Jason RoSards 
narrate, using Hemingway's own words. The 
first film sets the scene of the novel; the 

. second uses material from the 1932 nonfic- 
tion book on bullfighting* but is excellent 
background for The Sun Also Rises since 
bullfighting is so important to its theme. 

2. Time to complete the novel may be pro- 
vided in class if necessary. 

3.. ^Handout 6 may be used in identifying po- 
sitions for the second paper. The student 
paper for this assignment may be posted on 
the bulletin board for individual reference 
or copies made for distribution and discus- 
sion. 



vDAYS 23-24: READING ALOUD ANOTHER 
HEMINGWAY STORY 

Goals ^ ^ 

1. 'To read> out loud ''The Big Two-Hearted , 
River" (1925)* and to relate its theme to 
The Sun Also Rises. 

2. To discuss Hemingw'ay's style through 'The 
Big Two-Hearted River." 

Materials / 



Class copies of The Short Stories of Ernest 
^Hemingway. 

Procedure 

1. Remind students that Hemingway took Nick 
Adams through a series of initiation experi- 
ences. Then, in 1925, he wrote "The Big 
Two-Hearted River," one of his mo$t famous 
stories. TJ^r story tells of a wounded man 
who retj^^^to Upper Michigan after World 
y/ar I. The man is Nick Adams, not Nicky 
Adams. Nick is like the land he visits-burned 
out-and is looking for peace and quiet. 
Hemingway himseJ/ returned home to Oak 
Park a hero whh medals, but then he 'too 
went back to his childhood summer home to 
recuperate ^nd write. The story ties itself 41 



to The Sun Also Rises in many ways-the 
y^Qund,^ fishing, th^sfarch for oneself. It is 
?arnous for its style. ^ ^ 

2. Ask students to read the story aloud by 
paragraphs, yoiir role being to piece together 
the plot, comment on the style, encourage 
student reactions. The story is unforgettable 
and w^ll influence students throughout the 
course (see Handout 19). Take^the full two 
days. 

3. You may want to read the account in 
^Joseph DeFalco, The Hero in Hemingway's 

Short Stories, pp. 1 44-5 1 . - 

DAYS 25-26: COMPLETING PAPER II AND 
READING A BACKGROUND STORY FOR 
"A FAREWELL TO ARMS" 

Goals k V 



1 . To complete the writing and proofreading o 
Paper II. 

2. To read "In^Another Country'"(1927) ir 
preparation, for A Farewell to. Arms. 

Materials ^"^^"^ * 

Copi^ of The Short Stories of Ernest ^eming- 

Procedure 

1. Day 25 should be given over^to writing and 
proofreading. Since„ students saw tl^at proof- 
reading errors detracted from the papers read 
on the first Defense Day, they will now be 
more concerned about careful proofreadings 

2. Remind students that Paper II is dua.at the 
beginning of the period on Day 26. On that 

. day the class should read aloud, without 
comments, "In Another Country," the gene- 
sis for A Farewell 'to Arms, Hemingway's 
next novel and the' reading assignment on 
which Paper III will te based. 

3. You may wish to preface the reading with 
Carlos Baker, Ernest Hemingway, p. 190, an 
account of how this story led to the novel. 
Ag^in, refer to the map of Italy. 

4. Immediately select the papers for- the second 
Defense Day and have them reproduced. In- 
class time for grading the othqr papers is 
provided while the class goes on to read A 
Farewell to Arms. 
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HANDOUT6 ^ / ^ 

^ SUGGESTION^ FOR PAPER U: THE SUN ALSO RISES" (1926) 

K Examine the quotations from Gertrude Stein and the BiblCj Can 6ne of 
^ these be developed? Perhaps you should flo mofe i)ackground jading on 
St^in an d-,the passages ffom Ecclesiastes. . 

2. The first words of throve! are "'^Robert Cohn."Vhat is his function in the 
book? Should he be truly despise(i»or is he the other side of Jake Barnes? 

3. Is Hemingway a racist? Are his remarks about Jews and blacks evidence of 
prejudice? ' * 



4. Heminjgway uses the'worH "ftinny" a good deal. What does this wor^ mean 
i - ■ ' in the book? » ^j. 

5. Consider Jake Banies. Is he a hero, a man ^Bth "grace under pressure"? Or 
•jis he pathetic, an emasculated man? / ' . ' ^ 

6. ^ Why is so much of the book about bullfi^ting and the fiesta? ' ^ h ' 

7.. Hemingway once said, > writer's job is totell the truth." What truth-is he 
• telling in this story? ^ r ^ 

• 8. Is this novei a love story? Why can't Brett and Jake fail in love and get 

married like characters do ill romajjtjc noveis? , 
' ,9. Why does Hemingway use the.first-person narratjon in this novel? 
* 10.. What does Paris mean in this stir/? A beautiful, exciting city? A different ' 

city at night compared to the day? ' ^ 

^1).. Is Jake Barnes just Nick Adams grown u^ ^ - '^ ' 

1 2i Hemingway is said to have a Code : a man must try to impose meaning 
where none seems -possible, he must have courage ^nd .not quit, he must 
hav^ discipline arid control his death, he must behaye with dignity. Is the 
Cpde in this novel? ! » 

13. Use a key lipe, such aithe fast'one of the novel, for.a paper. 

14. What is the meaning of religion in this novel? ' 

15. /Some .scholars say this is a topical nov^l, one About the 1920s and expatri- 
/ 4jes. If so, what does it ^y about ^hem? 
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THINGS THAT GO BUMP IN THE NIGH 
by Pat thong 



GHT 



At night people f £nd themselves , perha'ps for • t he ,onljr t irae In 
'their lives, . alone, completely alone. -The riorroal (Hstmte of ^ the *^ 

day have gone home, to bed", or off the air, and all the reassuring j^j^ 
objects of reality are hidden or rendered indistinct by the fiarkpess. In 
the dark a, person is left; to confront . himself , and he must dp-it honestly. 
The characters in The Sun Also Rises continually try,- with varyigg degreep 
of succfess, to avoid facing themselves'. Their primary methods of escape 
are drinking and being with their friends for most, or all, of the night/ 
Stil^, none of them c^n totally avoi^ the effect of the night. ^ 

Ate Jake Barnes is' the narrator of thfe story he is" able*- to give A more 
detailed account of what influence the night has on him. " At the start of 



the book it is nigh^*^ and Jake is^^itting in a cafe, "then picks up; a 7 
prostitute, atTeroFs a- ^arty, meets Brett, and then go^ home. When he is 
with the prostitute, he tells ^er he is ".sick,*** "referring to his war 
wound. Later, while in ^he taxi with Brett he tells her, "What happened 
to me is supposed tofoe funny. . "Both times he refers to his wound; he 
does so in a matter/of-f act tone, se^mingly^ jaded to the changes it has 
brought* to hi^ life. When' ^ lone <tn his apartment, he starts thinking 
about "thfe old Igrievance/* , In the dark Jake candidly examines his 
emotions : . \ - 

I try and play it along and just nbt make trouble for 
people . .: . The Catholic Church had an awfully good ,way 
of handling all that . . . N6%^ to *think about it. Oh, it 



. was swell advice. Try and cake it soraecime. Try and\ake 



it. 



Jake acknowledges the power the', night has^ over, hlrn. He says, "It is 
awfully easy to be hard-boiled about- everything in the daytime, but at 
nighL it is a different thing." J^ke repeats this philosop^riater in 
the book; Chen he says he di^ no^ ^leep vitfY^ut a light on for six months 
He uses the past tense in the sentence to signify^che fact that he is no 
tonger scared of the new perspective of^ life that ttje'dark allows him to 
see. As he is not as afraid anymore , he d'oes not rely on alcohol to he 
him avoid the effect of the night: He does stay up and observe hl,s • 
friends crying to escape by drinking and being with other people. 

The night plays a significant role in Brett's life.' Initially she 
tries to avoid the night, but at the end of the book she. also learns of 
the importance of the night, 'in t he^eg inn ing , ,Brett is able to show her 
love to Jake ooly during the night', and even then ^he tries to avoid 
expressing ItT. JUe first -night Brett gels extremely drunk and allows a 
count -to pSck y/)p; chtTrT^^s to see Jake, in the middle of the 
nlRht. leaving the'count in th^ waiting for her. To Jake she says. 

"'Ju^t wanted to see you. Damn siuXd^^ Want to get dressed and come 
down?" This statement reveals the battle that is going on Inside her. 
One side is fighting the night'^ effect on her; the other side U giving 
in ^nd telling him she wants to be with him. 

A similar situation occurs the ne^t\vefMn^ wKen Jake^ the Count., 
and Brett dine together. She again becomes d.unk. Sh^ orfer. co send 
ih^ Count away so they can be alone. Then later -^hc j^kc l ' 

kiss her and she will not «ee him ^>,aln Sub»equ.uL 1 y . sh. J.i.,.. .... 

next encounter with Jake for three day. l, , ,n ti.. c.al.. 

Uhen she doea meet up wi l h him, ah*.- t . i . . on.. ,..o . « , ^^olj ^ he 
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effect her. She drinks aSd keeps her mind occupied^ with Mike Campbell 
and Pedro Rolaero. She is more successful this time as she fancies herself 
in Jove with p|dro. She confesses this to Jake while they take a nocturnal 
.stroll. When she leaves Pedro, Brett shows her new understanding of how 
it is necessary to examine oneself carefully po be haopy. During the meal 
she shares with Jake, she tells him not to get drunk, that it is not 
necessary. This reveals her new maturity §ince getting drunk was once her 
main way of combatting the dark. The final proof of her new awareness is 
•in the last scene of the book. Brett rests against Ja"ke in a taxi and 
says, "Oh, Jake, ... we could have had such^a damned good time together/' 
This is sa^d when it is "very hot and bright" outside, when daylight is 
at its strongest and Brett can openly admit her love.^ It is interesting 
to note that Brett and Jake at the start of the nov^l are in a cab at 
night where Brett asks Jake to kiss her and draws as far away as possible. 
At the end of The Sun Also Rises she knows the value of honestly facing 
up to herself. Brett will not fear the night again. 

A symbolic incident involving Brett's growing awareness of the ^ 
importance of the night occurs during her infatuation with Pedro. After 
a bullfight Pedro is awarded the ears of the bull, and he. In turn, gives 
them to Brett. She wraps them in Jake's handkerchief iind places them, 
with several cigarette stubs, "far back" into her bed-table. The bed- 
table represents the night tind so everything she puts in it must be 
truthful. The stubs placed with the ears and handkerchlet indicate Lhai 
Jdke ankd pcdru (in gcnertil . all men) are «i vl<.e lo bretL, a, taei cciLiiL 

ll3ti.:d in tlic ^aurfi»c ot L l-^c^book Wtapplfl^ L he eaiti wlLh Jake'o liand 
kei^hl^r ohOwa BtcLL o Jeaite Lw \.^^<c t>o L I. mcii lu hci 111^ Ihdt ak^t 

nklll In Lite aii^iia u <ud)«jt pdiL ^1 tilo diluiC. ^ttd oo ic^.te^icuL aoiu*. . . . 
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special and unique, yet also transitory. The. handkerchief signifies ' 
Jake's role as a farher figure, a protecfifcnr.. He is ^om^one Brett always 
can go to-for help. The symbolism is repeated" in the ntfvel . When Brett 
forces Pedro to leave, for the sake of his career, she turns to Jake for 
comfort . 

Bill, a lesser character in the book, has a revealing discussion with 
Jake. While walking, they pass a taxidermist shop. 'Bill asks Jake If he 
wants a stuffed dog. Jake declines. Bill persists, saying. "[They] mean 
everything in the world to you after you. bought it. Simple exchange of 
values. You give them money. They give you a stuffed dog." Bill ex- 
presses, a certain cynicism, 'a dog symbolizes loyalty., friendship, trust, 
and^ blind iove. Unfortunately, all these qualities are negated by the 
dog being stuffed. There is only the facade of these virtues. There Is 
the suggestion that he has had a ''stuffed dog" revealed to him. when he 
says they mean everything to the person who buys.,.them. By bringing in 
money he degrades the value of the qualities a dog is supposed to' possess. 
Later, he paraphrases a well known proverb: "Road to hell paved with 
unbought stuffed dogs." He equates stuffed dogs witti good i-ntentions. 
People's intentions, though seemingly good, really "have no genuine in- 
spiration. ^Finally. Bill confesses to have always loved stuffed animal.. 
Again, this points ta^the fact tha'L someone close to him may have been 
revealed tal«e. -phe nlghtLime brings Bill to the realization ot human 
talslty. though al.ohol helps him live with this underytanJ in,^ 

Mike appears co be chc person most ^ttected by U^^^.i^Uv 1 1.. 
Jitreieny tlme« during l he ..i^hc he Lc^m.. j.o^.k .u^ .ic.K. ...n. 'u.. 

tl.lal LlUlc oc.u.o 1.. Lh« c.*.uiug ot ^ t^^gy Jal^ MiK.. wl ,aK. J.,....n_ 

as « "bad ai.nK. • diink. ai.L...L L... .i.u ,.r.^ .....c ui.hc p. .>l.uc. 
to hitu. Hl» uc^d.iug ot and a i^«set .i.fet.. Pej.. .r. -w. u.at 
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* at night Hike sees himself in a totally honesty light , hating himself 
because ^he always is barvkrupt and cannotjj^hold on- to Brett. The alcohol 
serves as an infuriator, an incentive to, turn to other, weaker people, 
and attack thenr to alleviate his self-hatred. Robert Cohn's fighting 
back and knocking out Mike can be seen as Cohn's attempt to re-establish 
some of his own ego. Mik$.' and even Cohn use drinking as a safety valve 
for releasing inner steam. Unlike the "good drunks," Bill' and Brett, 
they use the same tactics but fail because drinkin'g for them is not an 
escape mechanism. 

All t he c harat t ers in The Sun' Also Rises to some extent try to avoid 
f ac ing t hemselves honest ly . They reveal something of their character by 
their method of escape, by their self-awareness in the night ^ Perhaps 
when they hear things that gn burap in thie night, they are not so afraid 
of their ghosbs. They see that it is themselves knocking in their brains, 
wanting to 5e recognized. Perhaps it is the fear of things that go bump' 
in the, night that has driven them to escape into the world of alcohol, the 
world of distorted images. ... 



^ ^Z- ^ "S ■ Wha L a iita Ivei-Jiia LiLle! NOt Otlfy has (.he aU th^Jl u^l: J i I 

Lo jJiij^gcSt L he pdipcr'a pualLioii bu L a 1 iso Lo Lie Cofc^cClieJt L he iciLto 
JuCtiuit, the cone lii.& luu, anj all Lhc t^uiu. tele c .vamp I (.tie 4ii«-<LaLiw, 

L Ke f OU t L euL 1 1 th alaLLetS^' III her ^ffoiL Jctcuj a petaOiial 
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Weaknesses, \hlle the paper may be flawed l>y wordiness, even by 
jerky sentences that do not always flow with ■ each, other , this first 
paper about a , novel ts ambitious and runs a full five pages. The 
reader cannot help but be sen^tive to chat ambition. You might point 
out the undocumented claim of the last paragraph that "all the charac- 
ters" avoid themselves, but you should also help the seminar tf 
appreciate the larger success- of this paper. 



PAPER III: "A FAREWELL TO ARMS" 
DAYS 27-42 . 



DAY 27: BEGINNING TO READ 
HEMBMGWAY S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVE^ 

Goals 

1' To orient students to A Farewell to Arms 

(1929).^ \ 
2. To provide in-class time to begin the novel. 

Materials 

Qass copies of A Farewell to Arms or Three 
Novels: The Sun, Also Rises^ A Farewell to Arms, 
The Old Man and the Sea. ; \ 

y^il^gninent 

1: Ask students to- note the DUE date for the 

third paper on the Schedule, Dky 42. 
2. RemiiK^jS^udents that Defense Day for Paper 

II (The Sun Also Rises) wilfbe Day 34. 

Copies of the papers chosen fcir defense will 

be handed out on Day 33. 

Procedure ^ 

1.. Ask students to ' review The Hemingway 
Chronology (Handout 1), noting that the 
next book for consideration is the very sue- 
cessful A Farewell to Arms. At this time, 
Hemingway is re-examining his life and ex- 
periencing personal trauma. His first marriage 
has broken up, he has remarried and mov^d 
from Paris to Key West, Florida, where he 
will live for the next ten years. While he 
works on A Farewell to Arms, his father 
commits suicide back in Oak Park. The novel 
becomes a commercial success, establishing 
Hemingway's reputation as a writer of un- 
usual style and a man sensitive to the agonies 



of war. Note the dedication to Gustavus A. 
Pfeiffer, the wealthy Arkansas uncle oF his 
second wife, "Pauline Pfeiffer, and a man 
who became a good friend, one of the first 
of the wealthy Pfeiffer clan to approve of 
Ernest. . 

2. Point put that the noveFs title comjes from 
a poem by the English, writer George Peele 
(1 5587-1 597X Read th^ poem (see the 
Oxford Book of Verse) or post it on the 
, bulletin board. 
.3. Explain that, although A Farewell to Arms is 
longer than The Sun Also Rise^, its commer- 
cial success is partly .explained by the fact 
that it has more' of a plot and a greater sense 
of movement than - the first novel. It has 
humor, memorable lines (turn, for example, 
to page 249 of the 1929 Scribner edition 
and note the lines beginning with "If people 
bring so much courage. . . ."), and strong 
^ symbols^such as the weather. Its title is a 
two-edged sword, referring to both love and 
war. 

4. Ask students to begin reading the novel dur- 
ing the remainder of the class period. 

DAYS 28-31: CONTINUING TQ READ 
"A FAREWELL TO ARMS," SHARING 
RELATED HEMINGWAY SHORT STORIES 
AND CHOOSING TOPICS FOR PAPER III 

Goals j 

1 To pluVldt lii da:ib tlnio loi ica.iii.s 1 / 

we// to Arms 
I To read aloutl iwu idaicJ w.m ^^loiic. Nwna 

I Lay Me" and f A Very Shori. Story * boili 

written in 1927 
J To 5Ug^esi topics iv.i 111. 
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Materials • v^^^^ 

1 . Qass copies of A Fake we II to Arms. ^ 

2: The Short Stories^Ernfst Hemingway. . . 

3. Handout 8: Suggestions for Paper III. 

4. Handout 9: StudeTnt Model for PAPer III. 

Procedure 

1. Use Days 28-29 for in-class reading of A 
Farewell to Arms. 

2. Day 30 can be used for the oral reading of 
the two war stories ("Now I Lay Me" and 
"A Very Short Story") set in Italy that can . 
be seen as background stories' for the novel. 
Again, .suggest how these stories remind us 
of Nick AdadSs growing up. DeFalco's The 
Hero An Hemingway *s Short Stories, pp. 

1 10-14,. 162-63, is useful in preparing for 
the discussion. 

3. During Day 31 suggest positions for Paper 
III, using 'Handout 8 as a point of departure. 
You may also wish to introduce the student 
model (Handout 9) at this point* 

< , 

DAY 32:. DISCUSSING WORLD WAR I 
AND THE HEMINGWAY BIOGRAPHY 
OF THIS PERIOD 

Goals 

1 . To provide historical background for A Fare- 
well to. Arms. 

2. To relate elements of the Hemi;igway biogra- 
phy to the novel. 

Materials 

A number of materials are useful for discussing 
World War 1 and Hemingway -maps, films, 
records, filmstrips. The following bookjs are very 
useful: ^ ( 

1 'The Other War" ui Malcolm Cowley *s A 
Second Flowering Works and Days of the 
Lost Generation, pp 3-18, especially for 
literary background ot the period, 
z Arthur Waldhorn's A Reader's Uuid^ la 

Ernest Hemingway . pp 1 4-1 6 
3 Leicester Hemingway's My Broihc/ ttnoi 
Hemingway , pp 97^100, on Hemingway 
in Key West and his fathers death 



4. *'It Was Great Fun" in James McLendon's 
Papa: Hemingway in Key WestJ928-1940. 
pp. 47-57, for'^backgrourujs of the novel 
and the autflor's.life at that time. 

5. Carlos Baker's Ernest Hemingway: A Life 
Story, pp. 44-52, for a discussion of Hem- 
ingway's wound, his hospitalization, and 
his brief love affait with the prototype of 
Catherine Barkley— a nurse named Agnes 
von Kurowsky. 

Procedure * 

1. Stress the fabt that A 'Farewell to Arms is 
highly autobiogmphical; refer to Heming- 
way's own war wounds, his recuperation in' 
Milan, his awful aw^eness that war was not 
like the stuff of the/omantic novels that he 
had been raised ovl 3r jingoistic slogans (iee 

. Cowley, A Secona^Flowering), and his own 
love affair. In addition, the facts of Hem- 
ingway's life have their own death-in-life 
(the end of the* love affair, the later disso- 
lution of his first i^arriage, the (leath of his 
father by suicide, and even his wife Pauline*s 
Caesarian -note also "Indian Camp"). 

2. The novel is in microcosm the story of i^any 
young men and women \vho felt betrayed -by 
the rhetoric of war when confronted- by its 
realities. They, like Hemingway, were anx- 
ious to go "over thfere," wear fancy uniforms, 
-and win medals. Other literary figures— Cum- 
mings, John Dos Passos, William Faulkner- 
eagerly enlisted in foreign organizations after 
the war began in 1914 and before the U.S. 
entered in 1917. They were the ones who 
later stayed in Paris and became part of the 

. so-cMled Lost Generation. 

2nts will find much that is fascmatiAg: 
^mlngway's awful wounds, his love affair^ 
is return to Oak Park High Schxjol as a 
Hero, his break with his parents after he goes 
up to Michigan to heal his psychic woujids 
("1 he Jig Two^Hearted River"). More can 
be said about this break on Day 37 when^ 
''Suldieis Home*' is read out |oud in class * 
Certainly the death of hi:^ father by siiicide 
^ill ^park disv^ussion as to whethei this event 
is related lo Hemingway's own suicide 
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DAYS 33-35 , PREPAJUNG FOR AND 
PARTICIPATING IN DEFENSE DAY 
AND THE FOLLOW-UPpISCUSSIoSj 

Goals 

^ ,1. Tp provide 'additional in-class time for read- 
. • i^g A Farewell to Arms. 

2. To conduct a Defense^Day and follow-up 
^ that offer students^ an opportunity to express 
vV • . defend their positions. 

^ 3, lo encourage students to look ahead to the 
third paper, acc^tinjg^ain* the challenge 
of how best to present a well-documented 
posi^n. 

Materials ' ' ' 

1. Copies of the papers you have chosen for 
• Defense Day. * , 

2. Corrected papers on . The Sun Also Rises to 
return at the end of Defense Day. 

Procedure ^ 

1. Day 33 is set aside f6r reading, though some 
studerrts may use the clas$ time to examine 
the position' papers to be discussed during 
Defense Day. 

2. Begin Day 34 by reviewing the Defense Day 
procedures, although the seminar should 
now be familiar with the system. Be sure to 
return all position papers on The Sun Also 
RiS€iS at the end of the period. 

'3. During the follow-up discussion (Day 35), 
yop might ask other students to read their 
papers for class comment, discuss the stu- 
dent paper (Handout 9), or present the 
viewpoint of a critic, e.g., "The Death of/ 
Love in The Sun Also Rises'' by Mark Spilka 
in Hemingway. A Collection of Critical 
E:i^ays, edited by Robert R Weeks po 
127-38 

DWS 36 42.. CoM4>lti|lNG fllL NOVH 
DISCUSSING RELATED STORIES AND 
WRITING PAi^ER III 

Goal5 ^ 

I 1 u . olUplctc W Hi/ . u . ii , 1 ,,t. 
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^ ^ ^\ 

2. To read and discuss iir class tw6) related sto- 
ries, "Soldier's Home" (1925) and "Fathers 
•and Sons" (1931). 

3. To provicje class time to write and revise 
Paper III. 

Materials 

Copies of The Short Stories of Ernest Heming- 
way, 

Procedure 

1, Days 36-38 should provide enough time 
to complete the novel and to read aloud 
"Soldier's Home." The story suggests Hem- 
ingway's state of min4 as he returned home 
, to Oak Park (though the young man is Krebs 
and he reyms to Oklahoma) and correlate^ 
well with A Farewell to Aftms. The piece i^^: 
a marvelous artifact of the 1920s and mayj.^ 
. also be used to discuss Hemingway's emer^-*^ 
ing style (especially the idea of repetitions^ 
taught him by Gertrude Stein). The story 
also suggests Hemingway's break' with his 
parents that' took place in Michigan. You 
may wish to supplement this discussion with 
material from Constance Cappel Montgom- 
ery's Hemingway Michigan, pp. 172-82, 
or Carlos Baker's Ernest Hemingway pp 
J . 56-74. 

2. Diys 39-41 should be used for writing, revis- 
ing, and proofreading the third paper. 

3. Use Day 42 to read out loud "Fathers and 
Sons," a story which makes an interesting 
transition between the war novel and the 
grown-up Nick Adams, now an author (with 
a son- Bumby) who is reflecting on his 
fjjjj^tsr^ suicide all materials related to 
Hemingway's own lite This last of the Nick 
Adams stories brings that part of Heming 
way's writing career to an end It is also a 
very moving btory of a mature Hemingway, 
no Iwngci so rcsicniful of his parents (as in 
"Soldier's Home") and nOw aware * of liis 
own niorlaiity, ot being a failicr as wcli as 
a soii The prose is niore mature a:, wcii. nut 
Si; cxpcrinicintai, thowgli there is the lanniiar 
Hemingway dcsCiiption wf natiirc. the sharp 
diaiogiic. the repeat ot cariiei Ni. k Adams 
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plots, and' an awareness of life ;that high 
school students understand (cf. "My Old 
Man"): life must be learned; not everything 
can be taught, especially intense experiences 
such as Nick's childhood sexual encounter. 
4. Collect the third Position' Paper on Day 42. 
Select the papers for the next Defense Day 
and have thefn reproduced. 



Additional Suggestion ^ ^ 

the film version of "Soldier's Home" (see' Bibli- 
ography) can be excellent for comparison with 
the actual short story. 
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HANDOUT 8 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PAPER HI: "A FAREWELL TO ARMS" (1929) 

1. Consider the title. D6es it have more than one meaning? Use the poem, too. 

2. Is this a war novella romantic novel, or what? 

3. Tlhe weather seems to play an important role in this novel. What do the 
various ty^s of weather mean, especially the rain? 

4. - Is Lieutenant Henry another Code Hero? Are his Oight from the war and 

his seemmg coldness at the end of thejiovel symptoms of a Hero gone 
wrong? , \ . 

5. What is.the function of Rinaldi in the novel? 

.. 6. Is Catherine a rounded character or a stick figure? Does Hemingway under- 
stand women? ' " - , . => ■> 

7. Does Hemingway have a sense of humor in this novel? If so, what kind of 
humor does he lise? 

8. Try a contrast paper: Jake Barnes and Lieutenant Frederic Henry. 
-9. What is the function of the first-persoh narration? 

10. ;This mifeht be the time to dp some research. Is this novel more bioeraphy 
than fiction? 

1 L * Why did Hemingway kill off Catherine Barkley in childbirth? Does anyone 
remember Thornton WiJder's Our Town? 

12. What is the. truth in thisnovel? Look at page 249 again, especially the line 
"The world breaks every one and afterward many are strong at the broken 
places." 

13. What about religion in this novel? Why does Henry pray? 

14. What is the function of food in the novel? 

1 5. While Hemingway was revising his first draft of .this novel, his fathcr'coin 
mitted^suicide. Can you tie these two events together? 
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HANDOUT 9 

STUDENT MODEL FOR PAPER III 



ADOLESCENCE TO ADULTHOOD 
by Melody Myfers 

, >r 

Ernest Hemingway's characters are strong individuals, but he was 
inclined to build his characters with similar dispositions and reactions. 
Nick Adams of "Indian Camp" and Frederic Henry of A Farewell to Arms 
endured a similar situation and reacted to it as if they were the same 
person. Instead of the innpcent onlooker that was Nick^ Nenry became 
painfully involved an^ a sufferer of life.^ They shared the same response 
but a change can be detected from Nick vthe boy to Henry the man. The dlf 
ference between the two is that Henry represents a matured Nick Adams- 

Nick's first unpleasant exposure to the Indian camp was to observe a 
screai^lng Indian woman who had been in labor for lwo days but was still 
unable to give birth to her child- The purpose of his father's trip to 
the camp was to deliver the child. The doctor examined the woman and con 
eluded that, a Caesarian section must be performed to give roliet Lo the 
mo I her and ..hi Id . N ick * s pr itnary concer.n was ihe woiuan ' s »ci earning He 
even Inqulied It his taihci could stop her agony ot pain 

"Ol>, l>addy, t_«ni'i. you ^Ive het' tiomc L M it^ LO K c !»•-: ^ 

a I op sc reaming / " asked Nick . 

"no. I haven't any ahaestUcLlt hla ttttUci sal.l 

iU...>.j, ttloo wdii t^oiit iwiiLcd wllh woiutid in i, 1 1 J 1 1 i » ti ll* 

N £l . ' 3, ^on.cl li **£» „ aii^LoS b> tot li Wl.jil , ^mp 11.^414 loll. ^iiJ 

Cat her inc b^ftun -auil i.g , Moii . y i i l c J ..omt oi l Uci ly ft 1 y li»><i li^ • 
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Like Nick, Henry wanted to relieve the pain of childbirth. Yet the 

possibility that too much gas could result in death worried Henry. 

e^herine's apparent suffering finally took priority over death. 

In "Indian Camp," Nick had the opportunity to watch his father 

perform a Caesarian operation. Even though Nick held the b^sin for his 
Y . ' * ■ 

father during the procedure, he preferred not to watch. In fact, after 

; ■ J 

Dr, Adams invited Nick tOi,observe him as he put in the stitches, Nick 

did not watch. "His curiosity ^ad been gone for a long time." Apparently 
Nick had his fill of childbirth. He had ^already^ndured more than what he 
, had anticipated. ( y 

C^itMerine's doctor also decided chat a Caesarian section was the 
easiest and safest way to relieve both the mother and child. Henry' was 
given the same chance to observe a Caesarian operation as had Niek. • 

"You can go in^the other door and sit up there," a nur»e 
said to me [Henry]. There were benches behind a rail that 
looked down ... at Catherine, The mask was over her face - 
and she was quiet now. They wheeled the stretcher forward. 
I turned away and walked , down the hall. 

Henry also passed up the chance of medical observation. His sense ot 

responsibility and guiU were too much for him. As much as he hated to 

filce Lhe Lruth,-he knew that Catherine was paying the consequencea for 

Aosjtng him^ He hated It. all, bu^^a^et he reLur.i4#i to the operating i oom 

Lo watch Lhe doctors sew up il^e Inci^W. Henry thought, "1 do not think 

1 s.ould have watched Lheiu cwl , UuL 1 waLchk^ the wouL.d closed Into a high 

willed .Idge will, qwl.k akUltul K.okiug s t i t cKj:b G 1 a .obt^lct's. ...d 

wa« iil^d " llcuL),. uullLc NX..k. ^y,]^y^^ WdLchli^ L l>e tlHal pu.L of i he 

..H-.aCXoa IL. c ^.loiK... tJ.c: ^uL^j^i^ HL<.^cd Lfie fWcC ^i^^, 

l.^t 1*^. liic ' „ Ic-v-ciy lUo tl..ul aoomcd Lo clII^ i 1.^ ...1.,.^ 

.,t a <. L^...i.a. 1.. wLJc«i No. ihal I he: L t» L y h^A been e U ^ t .] ^^j, , 

1 1 ^ a 1 tli<±L O.lhcilii^ i«£.>ipct 11, J,. w<ii. » .J I 1 1 OW 
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On the trip home from tffie' Indl^^c^p, Nick and' his father discussed 

, the pain of childbirth, ' suicide, the difference betwe&n _raale and female 

suicides, and death Itself, Too early In life, Nick- had seen too much 

suffering. This had been Nick's Initiation to pain, to the violence of 

birth and death. The'story concluded, "In the early mornlrig on the. lake 

sitting in the stern of ,the boat with his father rowing, he felt quite 

sure he would never die/' After experiencing the unpleasantness of bl,rth 

and death, Nick refused to accept them as part of reality* In returning 

home he concluded that he would ^ever die. Childish? J»erhaps.. But that 

was what he believed. By tejecting the pain he had seen and felt, Nick 

thought he could avoid death forever. He was trying to cope with life, 

the burden"" of adulthood. He had shouldered more than what he was ready 

to carry. At one tlme^r another, a young-man may think he shall never 

die. It is easier for a young man to stand by and watch, for he is not 

» yet pa^fully involved; he is not a sufferer, only an onlooker. Rather 

than swallow the truth ahout childbirth and death, Nick Adams justified 

thera ,to suit hlmsLelf. 

Lt. i^^ry found himself confronted with the violence of birth and' 

death, too. Facing Veallty did not come eas^^for Henry either. He 

realized the seriousness of Catherine's operation, but the possibility 

of her death was unacceptable. 

Yes, but what if she should die? She won't die. She's 
\ just having a bad time. , . . Afterward we'd say what a 
Vba^5^1me and Catherine would say^lt wasn't really so bad 
1^5 what if she should die? . . . She can,' l die. Yea, bm 
iWhat iKahe s"hould die.' She can't, I tell you. Don't be 
a fool. V ^ J t ' 3 jusL natuie giving her Kel l . 

Mei^i , had ilia doUbCa aS Lu wJieLhci ui nut. CaLlietlne wOUlJ 1 1 c I..,, i,. 
lovcJ her and he tti^d avoid che 1 iXe 1 I liood t lit i dc;a»h (\. i\i y a 
r ea*. I 1 on wdS human . NoLo%ly wauLO iovjid unco lu die Rathet, i c-jn 
frOnL'iug Lliti alLcinallVea ol whaL Coiild bajjiji-n Hciii> jusLltics L^Lllcii, 
\1 
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complications as "nature giving J^er hell." He feltr that Catherine's 
sufifertng would end when "naturA?' decided to let her go from the grl^ ot 
hJil, He implied -it was only a matter of time before Catherine wpuid be 
relieved from her agony of pain. His justification ga've him the hope he 
needed. ^ ^ ' , ' * , - * - 

' M • > * . 

In Indian <^p,"^£ir. A^aras. tells Nick, fathers "are usually the 
worst sufferers in ' these ;iit tie a-^fairs [childbirth]." Frederic Henry was 
t.he father of Citherime's child; he had* suffered. Henry wks nymb from, 
death, not' from fears for himself—like Nick Adams, but from the loss of 
his lover. Henry ha^d se'en deatb in war, but it had never touched him the 
way this single death would, for the rest of his life. 

As a boy, l^ick Adams had a hard time accepting reality.* He could noL 
look at life objectively because he had not lived life. Henry alao tried 
to take life in "stride, but obstacles got in his way. Henry has exper-' 
ienced war, death, love.^ He had -^ved life. Therefore, accepting life'a 
consequences was easier for*hlip-^s an addlL than t« was for Nick as an 
adolescent. Nevertheless. Henry was not unLo.ut:hed by life's misfortunes 
because memories would, be with him forever. His pain waa ;,cal ai^d lasting. 
Instead of avoiding Lhe tacti, ut litH: a.^ Nick Ad^s ha=> a.,nc . frea.ilc 
Heni^ had contrut^Led Lc«HLy r«Ce Lu race and accepted IL lui what U wu.. 



^ilXlhiiii W.i^ la^KlcJ J ai£tl. .1. ...... 

u 

bill a^\K^^ . L , ^wiu i L- l c. I.,. ,..Ut:nl al .nj I . « J „ 
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maturity. In this writing design, she has obviously worked on 
organizational structure, if not on ways to Integrate direct quota- 
tions into th6 text. 

Weaknesses : While considerable effort was given to structure and the 
use of concrete Illustration, this paper can be seen as somewhat 
flawed by its Tack of sentence variety, a vrriting goal for Paper III.. 
Many of the» paragraphs are stitched together with simp l-e and compound 
sentences, often begi/nning with a charactef's name or a pronbi^n. 
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PAPER ly: A PROFILE 
QF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
DAYS 43-57 



DAY 43: REVIEWING THE HEMINGWAY 
BtOGRAPHY AND INTRODUCING THE 
PROFILE PAPER 



Goals 



1 



2. 



To review the Hemingway biography in 
brofid outline. ^ 

To orient students to Paper IV, a profile of 
Emest Hemingway. 



' Materials 



•I. 

2. 
3. 



Assemble a class library of biographical and 
'-autobiographical materials (see Bibliography). 
Handout 10: Suggestions for Paper IV/ 
Handouts Tl and 12: Student Models for 
Paper IV. 



Assignment 



1. 



2. 



Ask students to note the DUE date for Paper 
.IV on the Schedule, Day 57. 
i^aper 'IV should be based qn at least one 
hundred pages pf reading from nonfictionftl 
materials about dr by Hemingway, The one. 
hundred pages^ m&y be taken from a single 
source or Xrom several sources. A bibliogra- 
phy ^nd footnotes are required. 



ProceduW 



1. 



in explaining the assignment, remind students 
that tlrcs^rn^use the fictional writings of 
lemirigwaypreVre^isly read in class but that 
(this material may notsbe counted toward .the 
ae hundred pages oK reading require* for 
thre Profile Paper, ' ' 

Distribute^copies of thje model paperV^r 
this assignment for subsequent discussion by 
the class. • 

Before considering ideay for the Profile Pa- 



c 



FRir 



e nemir 



' per, review The'Tlemingway Chronology and 
place the following outline on the board: 

I. The Early^Years, 1899-1921. Growing 
up in Oak Park (family, high school), 
summers in Michigan, Kansas City Star 
reporter, ambulance driver in Italy in 
World War I, reporter for the Toronto 
Star, marriage to Hadley. 

II. TheParis Years, 1921-1927. Foreigncor- 
respondent, life among the expatriates 
(Stein, Pound, Fitzgerald, Anderson, 
Joyce), literary success, birth of Bumby, 
bullfighting, divorce ' and remarriage 
^ (Pauline Pfeifferj. 

III. The Key , West Period, 1927-1940. In- 
terest iri deep sea fishing, purchase of 

. the Pilar, birth of Patrick and Gregory, 
Africa and big game hunting, father's * 
suicide, literary support of Loyal^ts in 
Spanish Civil War, divorce by Pauline 
and marriage to Martha Gellhorn, move 
to Fjhca Vigia near Havana. 

IV. The World War II Period, 1940-1945. 
Sub^aser in Caribbean, war correspon- 
dent, "liberator" of Paris, divorce frphi 
Martha and marriage to Mary Welsh. 

^. The Cuban Period, J 945-1 960. Critical 
attack on Across this River and into the 
Trees, d^dith of mother, publication of 
The old Man and the Sea in I*/<Nobel 
Prize, purchase of Ketchum, fifiiho, 
hunting Igdge, work on memoirs. \^ 
VI. Ketchum, Idaho, and the End. Begin- 
ning of breakdown, hospitalization in , 
Rochester, Minnesota, death from self 
• inflicted gunshot wound. 

Distribute Handout 10 (Suggestions for Paper 
IV) for^reviewing now and for reference 
later. 
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5. Encourage students to examine the class col-- 
lection of ^femingway materials and to seek 
out materials in libraries. You may wish to 
distribute copies of portions of the Bibli- 
ograpl^. y 

'Additional Suggestions 

1 . You may wish to use the filmstrip-tape Ernest 
* Hemingway in The American Experience in 

Literature: Five Modern NovelistSj^'a^ilable 
from the Encyclopaediif Britanfiica Educa- 
tional Corporation. See ' the Bibliography 
for this and* other filmstrip/record-cassette 
suggestions. 

2. The seminar may wish to contact ^resou^ce 
persons through, for example, the Bell Tele- 
phone leaseH phone-system (see Appendix 
A). Those 'wh6 icnew Hemingwaj^ 9r kno^y 
much about him, such as collegb English 
professors, may be willing to be in-terviewed 
b.y/{$eTrtHiar members. 




DAYS 44-48: LOCATING AND SHARING A 
HEMINGWAY ANECDOTE WITH THE CLASS 

Goals X 

1 . To help students locate interesting biogrsf'phi- 
cal information about Hemingway. 

2, To provide a range, of anecdotal material 
that will help students choose a biographical 
focus for Paper IV. 

Materials 

1. Class library^ supplemented by student re- 
search. 

2. Film: Hemingway, 54jninutes. 

3. Seven AneccJ^tes from the Hemingway 
Biography (Appendix C). 

. • ^ • ' 5 

Assignment 

1. Ask each student to find one "concrete anec- 
dote about Ernest Hemingway to share with 
the class. (See the seven anecdotes in Appen- 
dix C) 

2. Anecdote days (47-48) should help to trigger 



a position. A single anecdote may be used by 
a given student as. the basis for a profile 
paper or .several anecdotes along a similar 
lineltiay suggest' a tactic. Eiymirage students 
to use each other's anecdotes and to share 
sourjce materials. 

Procedure 

1. Show the excellent documentary, film on 
Hemingway's life on Day 44. If the film is 
not available, you might use ^rt^e filijistrip- 
tape suggested for Day .43 or a sUde show 

• made from photographs on Hemingway's life 
. • prepared by your school'^ A-V department. 

2. *Pn Day 45, announce the anecdote assign- 
ment. While some stiidents may be capable 
of independent research, others may require 
a more directed approach. The^ following 
suggestions will simplify the assighiHent and\ 
help to ensure, that all students fincf interest*- 
ing "slice^of:life" anecdotes. A retelling of 

; the first seven anecdotes is included in 
Appendix C. . ' ' . 

a. Boxing in Paris: Carlos Baker, Ernest 
Hemingway: A Life St&ry^ pp. 22-23; 
Morley Callaghan, That Summer in Paris, 
pp. 97-100, 118-22/ ' . ;• 

b. A childhood accident: Leicester Heming- 
/ v/ay. My Brother, pp. 19-22. 

c. Hadley loses manuscripts: Carlos Baker, 
f^rnest Hemingway:. A Life Story/ pp. 

. 102-3. . • " \ 

d. ' Key West, at Sloppy Joe's, fishing: Lei- 

^cester Hemingway, My Broths, p. 164; 
McLendon, Papa, 4)p. 152-53. 

e. Punches poet Wallace 'Sjevens: McLen- * 
don. Papa, pp'. 55-57. 

f. African air crashes: Carlos hak^v, Ernest 
Hemingway: A Life Story J pp. 518-22. 

g. ^icide attempts: Leicester Hemingway, 
My Brother, p. 256;fcarlos BakQv, Ernest^ 
Hemingway: A Life Story, pp. 199, 554- 
64; A. E. Hdtchner, Papa Hemingway: A 
Personal Memoir, pp. 264-304. 

h. Average workday. Sloppy Joe's: McLen- 
don,, Papa, pp. 145-48. 

i. Fitzgerald referees- a Hemingway boxing^ 
match: Callaghan, That Summer in Paris, 

' pp. 209-13. . * V 



k. 




Ernest wants father's suicide gun: Lei- 
cester yiemin]?way„iW>' Brother PP. 98- 
100. 

Hemingway discovers 'new writing tech- 
nique : Carl.os Baker, Ernest Hemingway ' 
A life Sipry. pp. 525-2$. 
Hotchner.'s last talk with •fimest: Hotch- 
[er, Papa Hemingway, pp: 296-300. 
m. Maq^,and Ernest Hemingway meet, fight; 
MaryiJemingway, s^ovv /r Was, pp. 121- 

n. Winning the^Nobel Prize: Carlos Baker, 
Ernest Heniingway: Life Story, pp. 
525-29. (Note: here the student or in- 
structor may wish to use the record or 
tape Ernest Hemingwap Reading, avail- 
able from C^edmon, which includes'his/ 
reading of his Nobel Address.) 
Share and discuss the anecdotes on Days 
' 47^8. You may wish to bring an anecdote 
to share, too. Remind students'' that the 
« rpsearch reading for anecdote day should 
help to I6cat€? ' material for Paper IV; tfie 
shared anec^ptes ^should also provide a pool 
of biogi-aphjcal informatrsri for the' class to^ 
draw upon iiT writing. the Pjbfile Paper 
^ \ ... ' ' * ' ■ f 

DAYS 49-51 : PREPARING FOR AND 

- PARTICIPATING IN DEFENSE DAY 
AND FOLLOW-UP x ' 

Go^ \ 

; - %- ar * . . ^ 

To help students refine their undferstanding pf 
hov^ a position becomes waixanted through clear 

- argumentation aod adequate documentation. 
• • • 

, Materials r > - ^' 

1. Copie^f the papers you have chosen for 
^"Befefise Day, - , . 

2. Corrected papers on A Farewell to Arms to 
return at the end of Defense Day. 

Procedure , ' 

* •, ' 

1 . Use Day 49 for research reading for Paper IV 
or for the^tuciy of the position papers to be 
used on Defense Day. 



' - Day 52 43 

2.. Follaw the Defense Day procedures outlined 
eariier. Return all papers at the end of the 
period. ' ^ 

3. Use the follow-up day to discuss the papers 
of other students^ to e^valuate the student, 
n\^odels (Handouts 11 and 12), or to con- 
sider, a critic's point of view, e.K "Losei 
Take Nothing'l 'by Philip Youirf in 2mi 
, . Century Interpretations^ of "A Farewell, do 
Arms, " edited by Jay Gellens, pp. 28^32^ 

DAY 52: LEARfInG ABOUT "NADA" . 

through reading another 
hemingwav story 

Goals ^ • I ' 



1. To read out loud ''A Clean Well- Lighted 
Place" (1933) and to refate it5 theme ^to 
other Hemingway works and to. the Heming- 
way biography. - , ^ 
To discuss the concept of^ada, an impof- 
tant term in Hemingway criti/cism. 



'2 



Materials 



Gopie^ of The Short Stories of Ernest Heming- 
way. 

Procedure 

1. At this point, introduce the concept of Nada 
through- "A Clean ^ell-Lighted Pface." This 
idea will appear in thfe biographical and criti- 
cal reading being done by students for Paper 
IV and 'will add a new dimension to J;heir 
understanding pfHemingway's Code -Heroes. 
2. ^ Read the story ajoucf, asking students to 
take^ms reading *and reacting. The rela- 
. tively negligible plot deals with Hemingway's 
poetic, visjgHjof despair-perhaps darkest in' 
'this story-oflteiople trying to HnB meaning 
in a world where none is possible. The story . 
reminds us that the lights go* out for every- 
one, and thus the parody of the Lord's 
Prayer. Yet all people "need a light for the ' 
night." (See pages 27-29 in Waldhorn's A 
Readers Ghide to Ernest Hemingway, ) 
5. Use the remaining time for research reading 
for Paper IV. ^ ^ * ^ 
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DAYS 53-57: COMPLETING PAPER IV 
AND READING TWO MORE 
HEMINGWAY STORIES 

Goals - ' * f^. 

1. To give students time in class to write, re- 
vise, and proofread th6 Profile Paper. 

2. To read out loud ''A Day's Wait" (1933) Snd 
' 'The Old Man at the Bridge" (1938). 

Materials' * 

Class copies of The Short Stories of Ernest 
Hemingway. 

Ptocedure ' , 

4 

I . Day 53 is the final readifig and resea'rch day 
for Paper IV. On Da>^ 54 students (begin 
work on rough drafts jof the Profile^ Paper, 
completing revisions and proofreadiiW on 
Days 55 and 56. . x 

2l The^ Profile Position Paper^is due on Day 57. 
You may wish to schedule two Defense Days 
so that -all students will have defended at 
least one paper before Paper VII, the Sum-, 
mation Paper. At this point, infomj the class 
that something different will be done on 



Defense Day for the last paper. Do not, 
however, discuss Paper VII at this time. The 
number of papers you select for the fifth 
and sixth Defense Days will, of course, de- 
pend upon the nui^ber of students in your 
seminar. 

After collecting the profile' papers, read 
aloud two very short stories. "A Day's V{ait'' 
is an amusing story ^Out a boy who thinks 
he is dying buf isn't, ijie story has biographi- 
cal overtones;' in 1932, the Hemingways 
were in Arkansas visiting Pauline's relatives 
wfien Bumby came*down with the flu and a^ 
temperature of 102. In this story, the boy'^ 
sudden maturity and then retreat back tjl 
childhood are of special interest. "The 
Man at the Bridge," set on an Easter Sunc 
during the Spanish Civil War, not only 
gests Hemingway'-s personal involvemer 
tha:t struggle; but also lends itself to 
cussioh of his theme and style— the irohy of 
a -map with no hope on a dry, desolaie day^ 
comp\arejJ to Christ's^^Easter, the iise of 
animaK^who have instinct), the awfulness 
ofJnnocence caught up in humari evil^ the 
symbol of the bridge, the central character 
without a name. 

Select and reproduce papers for the coming 
Defense Day. \ • / 





HANDOUT 10 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PAPER IV: THE PROFILE PAPER 

1^. Can asj^ne of the readings dfefine a narrowed theme? For example,^is 
Morley Callaghan*s observation about Hemingway and boxing related to 
what you have read? * • ^ 

2.^ Try to synthesize Hemingway the man into a single Word. What would it 

be? Then expand upon how Hemingway meets tl^e definition of that word. 
• 3. Who taught Hemingway? Can you name three teachers? How did they mold 
him? ' 

4. ^ Hemingway had four wives. Were they at all alike? Why would a boy from a 
proper Oak^ark, Illinois, background lead such an unconventional life? 

.5. Is there.a kej' event in Hemingway's eariy life that did a ffeat deal to shape 
Him, for example, his World War I injury?s^ V - . 

6. Is;Hemingway a male chauvinist? ' i--^^^^ • •. 

7. Do the early vyriting and biography suggest that Hemingway would later 
co.mmit suicide? Was his suifcide consistent withtiis Code and his writing?- 

8. Hemingway loved boxing, fishing, hunting, the out-of-doors. Why? ' \ 

9. . Can you find a Hemingway quotation that seems to define him and his 

writing? , • ; 

10. Was Hemingway a disciplined writer? If so, how would you define and illus- 
trate his ''discipline"? 

11. Would you like to have been a friend or relative of this famous man and 
writer? 

1 2. Ernest Hemingway seemed entranced with buHfighting. Why? 

13. Relate Hemingway to Nick, Jake, and^Frederic. Are they his mouthpieces? 

14. Do some research on a friend that Hemingvi'ay later rebuffed (Gertru,de 
Stein, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Sherwood Anderson). How do you explain the 
break? ' ^ . ' ^ f 



1 5. Was Hemingway an American or a citizen of the world, a kind of man with-^ 
^ out a country? What values did he hold? 




HANDOUT 11 . ' 

STUDENT MODEL FQR PAPER IV: USE OF BIOGRAPHY 



1^ . 



V 



THE ROMANCE AND TREACHERY OF HEMINGWAY »S EGO 
* ^ ^ by Dan Goldberg 



Celebrity status *ln America has traditionally bfeen reserved for 

performers and 'athletes. OccasionaU-y, political or social registers may 

sp^wn such superstars, but only on^autho^ has^ever attained such' prestige 

Ernest Hemingway, ^mingway is the (^iy American writer of mod^n times 

whose fame has exceeded his liter^ry^ccomplishmfents/ He is the most 

biographed, talked about, romanticized author in our literary^ heritage. 

• * Hemlngway*s own energies were responsible for' making him, such a 

newsworthy item. He was in constant motion, in public view, whirling from 

one toman tic stage to another. Everything he did was bigger than life. 

For the press,- he was a perpetual drama, always ^ood for a scoop. After 

Hem's death, Hemingway constituted the walls of a fort: * Hemingway had 

given the t>ower to believe that he could still shout down the corridors of 

a hospital, live next to the brdath of the beast, accept his ]iortion "of . 

dread each day. Yet the greatest living romantic was also mortal. 

The motivating force in Hemingway's li'fe, that which made him so' 

romantic, was hi? own insatiable ego. He continuously sought ways to 

assert his masculine independence. There was never a ti^ie when he was not 

battiing to prove himself. Most of the battles were yaged from within, for 

\ * 

he rarely had trouble obtaining the respect of his peers. ' c< 

Hemingway's reputation as a double-crosser was a result* of such 
self-liberating impulses. Whenever he felt a bienefactor edging in, a 
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friend expecting thanksV he pulled the rug from beHe^^ them. Sherwood 

Anderson was a classic example of this kind of treatment. Ije ^championed . 

HemingwayVs work and ey^^n helped the younger author to obtain a publisher. 

The two men had been friends. for a number of years when Ernest decided to 

do his number on him, Hemingway devoted an entire book, The Torrents of 
■ ■ ' . ' /' . ■ \ ' \ 

S£rin£, to satirizing Anderson. He even had the, gall to send it to 

Anderson's own publisher. This came at a time wWen Anderson was a hdt ' , 
iteiy and considered' to be Ernest's ment^: Ernest hated this. It withered 
his sense of independence. And that is why he attempted to mangle Ander- 
son's reputation dnd dissociate himself from any previous connection he had 
with the author of Winesburg, ■ Ohio . , ^ 

The Torrents of Spring vhs not an. ent irely undeserved attack. There 
are some indication? that Anderson was taking credit for some of " Hem^ngWay ' s- 
style. That kind of thing was just enough to tousle Ernest's pride and 
ignite his paranoic ego. He always wanted to give the impression that 

• ' ' ■ \ ■ 

everything he had was self-acquired , particularly his 'writing. Andetson ' 
was hurt by HeHiingway>. over-reaction, but he might have had some of it 
coming to him. ^ . 

Gertrude Stein had a similar relatioi^ship with Hemingway, and she too 
gbt hers in the end. In his early years in* Paris in the 1920s. Ernest 
spent a good deal of tinxe'fn Stein ' s apartment', enjoying her company and 
art collection.. They had a close feiationship professionally as well as 
socially. He of;Vn consulted her about his work and greatly respected her 
advice, yet. wher)) she began to close in on Hemingway, the ax fell upon" 
her also. There was method in this attack^ Stein was a .powerful per- 
son^ li.tj|^ and 'demanded a certain amount 'of " conformity from he^ friends * " 
yet Hemingway's rebellion seems particularly cr,uel. Much later, in A 
Moveable Feast. ^ he went so far as to insinuate that she was a lesbian. 
Ironically., this* attack was published long after she died. ^ u * 
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Hemingway always resourced ^co dramatic measured Co cue his Imagined 
apron strings. He. violated feceln's friendship with many personal barbs 
chat deliberately cut ''deei). In retrospect his, attack seemp to have come 
almost spontaneously. One moment tie was congenial and then^suddenly he 

turned ferocious, *a type of behaVior that repeated Itself many times 

■ ^ t ■ . 

"throughout Ernest's life, especially after he had lived In dne place for 

a St ret time. When he. wasn't free to team, he thirsted for a 

collision. ° > 4 ■< 

While writing, Hemingway also seemed to be battling. Once h& had 

o ■ « ' 

attained a degree of success, he often went to war with his critics. From 
the time of For Whom the Bell Tolls (1.940) to t;he appearance of The Old 
Man and the Sea (1952), every piece he published had a challenge to go 

with It. He loved to rage over reviews, for It gave hfm a""chance to prove 

i ■ ■ ^ 

, hliflself over and over. He all but declared himself king of contemporary 
American literature and glorified In his fights with pretenders to the 4 
throne. « 

The Hemingway legend- Is packed with stories of* fist fights and 
bloodied niJses. The Image of himself ■ In c<yostant combat was food for his 
ego. He could obtain no final victory, 'for such. an event would leav^ him 
with nothing to do. For Ernest, wrlt'lng — as life Itself — was an endless, 
marathon. Yet a person had to coritlmi^ as if a finish was in sight. 
"They can't yank novelist^s like they can .pitchers," Hemingway would stutter 
"a n_ovelist has to go the full nine, even if it kills him" (Ross, 1962, 
p.'^S). Even if it kills him., In^rne^p's ca«e, it hkd to kill himl 
Otherwise he -would not have gone the ful^l ixlne. Pride dictates that there 
Is always another battle to "be won. There was never a final victorious 
battle In his own eg6 war.- One conquest merely led to the next. He said. 
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It is sort of fun to be fifty and, feel you are going to 
defend the title again. ... I won it. in the . twenties and 
defended it Ip the thirties>ind the iforties. and I don*t 
raind at all def fend ingiu^ the fifties. (Ross. 1962, p. 
28). ^ — ' . 

Hemingway put his pride on the l^^e with" every new book. He devoured 
every triuraph and n^ver acknowledg^def eat . In his own mind, every novel 
was a prize fight, a chainpjLonship , stranding proof that he still could pacNc 
a knockout punch. When he lost that punch, it was over 'for him. An ego 
of his si^ze could not reconcile the fatigues of turning sixty. He felt 
•his body gbing bad^and his words 6ryln^^ There were no more titles to 
defend. Therein Ifes the reason for hid^suiclUe. 

Ernest *s last few months were spent iWrafJi^ He was^ in and out of 
the Mayo Clinic; for-mental and physical examinatio^. Doctors perforated 
his brain with electric shocks . ^mechanical stimulants to exercise his 
titanic- depression. Or maybe they were futile attempts to poke air hole^ 
in his suffocating ego. . 

The outdoor world, which had tantalized Hemingway practically since 
his birth. ,now turned gray on him. What good were the beauties of nature" 
if there was no. way to describe them? The words wouldn't "come any more," 
and he grew thinner and weaker and more depressed. ' 

There was noway for a man of Hemingway's beliefs to grow old grace- 
fully. In Hemingway's vernacular, the day you could no longer write was 
the day yau died. There was no "old" in the Hemingway ego system. 
he created, he was forever young; when he could no longe^ght the battle, 
he was done. There was no middle groqnd. He set about single-mindedly to 
kill himself. ' ' . 

It could be said that he died of strangulation, murdered by his own ^ 
pride.^ - He h'^d always carried his o'wn^ego like a beast upoil his; back,' 
When it was well fed. it was docile;, as it gr^w hungry, it was murderous. 
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His marjescic pride gave him cho desire to create. It had been jgljssy and 
glowed like^he sun before the public. But the sun also must set, says 
Ecclesiastes, Hemingway's oniy bible, and his unsatisfied ego took back 
its gift* ^ . ' ' ; , 

After such .a richly dramatic* life, his death was painstalcingly simple, 
rie put two bullets in his- head and that was all. Death was the very end;* 
he had always made that clear. There was no^^need, for romance "afterward ♦ 
And there are not chronicled of utter grief at Ernest's funerdl* Those 
that understood him knew, there was no reason fot- it. When the end came, 
he had done all he couljd do. He had splurged Id/elong on pleasures that 



took -their' physical toll. His^oul had been wrunfr for all the lessons it 
£Ould give the world, so there was no more left there either. De^i.te his 
sovereign ego, Hemingway was a mortal njan. He had reached his » limitations. 

■ . ■ 
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▼ Instructor's Comments ' 

■ ■ ■■ ^* ■ 

1. Strengths . This is a^strong position paper,, one that is not interested 

' \ - 

in a balanced profile. The student has been to Rbget and back; he j.s 

well read/ he knows how to use language and anecdote. This paper will 
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sclfiilate any seminar and may irritate some instructors ("she too got 

hers in the end"). It brings to flesh the cold, factsb^^raost high 

school. reference books. 

Weaknesses. The star tling '^generalizations ("fhere was no middle*- 
/ground") and the dramatic prose j("his suffocating ego") often seem raor^ 
personal th^n, documented. While the bibliography is there, the foot- 
notes are missing. Perhaps the paper would havejbeen more convincing 
if one situation, such as his relationship with Sherwood Ander-sOn, had 
been .exploited in depth. ' 
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HANDOUT 12 * 
STUDENT MODEL FOR PAPER IV: C0MBIJ4ING USE OF BIOGRAFHV 
LITERATURE ; ^ - • . ' 



THE ULTIMATE QUESTION ^ "' ' . 

;^ by Amy Freeman Jf. ' ^ 

• ! •■>♦.*■ .... ' * « 

He was a man of prdwess and did not want to live without ^ 
.it: wr iting^prowess, physical prowess, sexual prowess, . ' / 
drinking and eating prowess. . . . But if he could only be. 
njade to adjust to a life where these prowea^s were, not 
so all important. . . - ' ^ \ 

A. E.' Hotchner, 1961 

But he would not adjust. During his last'days at Ketchlim, Idaho, And 

Rochester, Minnesota, Ernes t- Hemingway finally completed th^ Ideas^which *^ 



his characters had implied throughoyt his works. 'Though the action and 
the feelings that he exhibited dvlting this time,' he^c^pos^ his final 



plot: a plot which angSfjered the essential q 



throughoyt his works, 
ted dJrinI this time,* ._ _ 

1 question ot whexh 



her* a man. can 



I control his entire life, or^whether destiny eventually will take cbmnis^nd . 

Hemingway's famous concepts abouC^how people should live were^fre- ■ 

quently *«xpressed in his writing, hut fn each case,\ these ideas were not 

really (bmplete. His well-established Co^ of "Grace Undet Prassure" and 

the necessity of accepting death were never ^uite adequate because they 

cfid not designate any course 6t action by which one could extend control. 
... ' . „ 

over life into the control of death. . ^ ' » 

Orfe of the earliest illustrations of this deficiency in his ideas* 

occurred in the short, story "Indian Camp." In this story, Nick Adams 

accompanied his father on" A trip to an ^dian village where Dr. Adams * 

planned to help an Indian woman with a difficult childbirth.' The woman, 

whp had been in labor for two days, was very distraught and coXild have 

died. As Nick became aware of his inability to control the situation, he 
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became very uneasy though.'.he didn't\take any actiorf., ^ ^e woman's cries ■ • 
: heightened his«anxiety abouC his usel^ssn^ss untijj. he begged , /"Oh," Daddy, ^ 
■-' can't yqa^-give her somethamg to 'make" her. 3top' scrfe^ming;" Nick '^obvious 
^ • apprebensioTl aver the fact that he cdufd'iiot control t^his aspect of his' , 
. • .life' Is interesting when one tinds thafHeraingway dia<frna\ present;, any ' • 
solution to^he probrl^. ' ' ^ \ 

. In the'ncrve:b, ^ A" Farewe"^. to Atros v Frederic Hfenrr erfcounterCd a'similar 
^ situation. At the end o^, Che book, as Catherine was, drying, Frederic - 

realised that'destiny had taVen cootr^l of. his lf£a\ he'cAild not control - ! 
whether jCathetine lived or^died. Confused, upset %^ this actuality, he . •> 



, argued with himself. 



So npw they got heir 'ih the end; Tou never'^got awayVwith.'' » 
anything.* Gee away'hell! 'it. wb\ilcf have^ been the same if ' ^ 
. we had*,.been married f.lf ty jiiraes. Atfd what 'if. she shduld 
' die? .She won't die. People d6n ' t'Mie .in' (^hildbirth 
. nowadays. That was what all hufeb'ands t^ough't" * Yes," but - ' 
. ' ■ whati if she should die? She wdh,'t die." She's ju3t' having 

. t a bad. tljfie*. the initial, labor is usirally pVotractedi ^.he's " 

v only having a- bad ti^ne. Afterward CTe^d say what a^b'ad tii^ie' 
r ' and Catherine would stay, it wasn't really siibad.- But what * 
^ if^she.shpuld die? /he can't^ T.tell Vqu. Don ' t be- a f ooL. • 

; , It- s just a- bad time.. It's iofct Mature giving h'er hell. 
' (Heiq^pgway,- 1969, p. . 320) 

It was at this point that Hemingway , began ^to d^elop his final plot: 

A man cannot rely on fate, .but- he must try tsS control hia life and his 

• ■ * , ■? 

, de^th. -Frejieric's actions immediately became mere animated, ; and he even 

found some cqmfort-j»in regulating Catherine's anesthetic* Although he. 

knew t'hat^^thfe, ga^ would not actuali^^ pfolong, Catherine's lif^rit'was his 

i^irst attempt to control dealrh^-the^beginning .of . Hem'ingway 's final plot. 

Near the end of .his^ life , Hemingway repeated fch^ idea t ha t .one 'should 

control ^a^s much of^ ope ' s ^li-f e es possible. In referring to his friend' 

Antonio^ who was considering retiring from l,ullfighting, he^ felt good thi,t 

the bullfighter coulii, q^al^ tMs own decision!* : ' \ 
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No one can advise you on something as delicate as your o^n 
machinery. But". . . when you're the ^champ, it's better 
CO step down on the best day you've had than to wait until 
* - it's leaving you and everyone notices. (Hotchner, 1966, 

262) 

By retiring, Antonio would be concrollirtg his life/ rather than, waiting 
until something forced him to quit. The author's re|ft t it icSrfof this ^dea 
^ wab sign I f ic an t^because he woyld 30on face the ult iraatW^tes tv Co^jld t Kis 
ntrol ov^r oHe^s life be applied to one's deaths or would fate have the 
ina 1 cont ro 1 ? 

The cone lus l^n to Ernest Hem Ingway * s f ina 1 {)lot was composed when* he 

was forced to resolve his own loss .of control over his life. The despera- 

. t'l|^^ii;^<;h'4B|^^?fit Jver- tJlj^* loss was apparent in his conversations wlth^ 

his' friend, A. E. HoVrhn^f/ In his bl'ograp^y, Papa Hemingwaj . Hotchner 

referred to his talks with the aut+ior, to one of Hemingway's outbursts 

tU\ fxjA-Q shadowed h I s su Ic 1 de : ^ 

j^btchl If I can't exist on my own terras, then existence 
i,s Impossible. - Do you understand? ^That is how I've- ' * 

lived, and that Is how I must live — or not live. (Hotch- 
nor,' 1 9h6, p. 328) ' . 

Hotchner suggested that Hem Ingway re r I re , but this failed to ^omtorc the 

>iespalr ovor'"'^hts loss of control. Hotchner realized the problem: 

. . . unlike your baatrball playajr your prize f Ight ei* 

and your ma t ador , how does a writer retire? No one 
ifpt^9 that his legs are shot or the whfplirsh gone from hl# ^ ^. 
reflrxes. Everywhere he goes, 'he hears the aarae goddamn ^ 
ques t Ion- - t are you Wurklng on? (Hotchner, 1966, p. 
2 98) 

«i 

with L i,»M..f tt.ai ht woulJfi't bo ^allowed Lu i c I. 1 i c n^t^-^ s per 




> p p t > . . 1 . 1 L 1 ( 



r 

t 1 .... wt: hl- cju ick 1 7 J Ini 111 K-,ti 1 ..ft . 4^e felt 1 t M .- 



wMnc .. .n,.., . ..t t ' .11 /I'lh, ttt-althy. Workiriji^ 

X.ood R/i . I,.g a..d ti r 1 Ilk 1 i^K vvl t h hi a f r lend s Kn j oy lug 
hlmstif Ii. beil . I havt-n ' 1 .^jy ^ tt.om Do v..i» uiideiS. . 
«»uUIamn I I "No. .6 t he^ ■ " ( t * Mie r . i sfth pp 299-3(,()) 



./ 
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Ernest I^mlngway no longer possessed Che ability to enjoy life. His 
markej^oss of control over what he could aj\d could not do left hiin'very 
^tt;le reason to cont.inue- A broken man who knew it, he refused to forget^ 
his personal Code: "a man can be defeated, but rtoC destroyed." He would 
not resign the ultimate control to destiny, so'on July 2, 1961, Ernest - 
Hemingway completed his final plot. By. taking his own li^e, he committed' 
the hn^l act o^f control. He deteT^ined>ls own death, ^solving at last 
the question which has puzzled jffiin through^ hifi 1 if e : ^ How . muctj. of man's 
life can he control? • " ■ ^ . 
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Instructor's Comments ♦ 



t can beUi 



1. Strefigth^ . ^Thls^paper u-ses an interesting technique that car 

. useful m6del to- students a direct quotation b'encac b*-t he title whi» 1 
triggers thf first paragraph as well as 'the entire position. Ir.e 
wr Uerpals^wat aensltlvt. iwo ot the wtUIm^^ gJ^ia uf this 
as»lgam*^nt--weav^g lugetNer l-loKraphy aud tl.Llori and cxperlm^ut^g 
-iLf. Jlc^ccL H>Jut.rft. luiis- yiclu^ng rooi.^..Llng them AnJ tln^lly. ^,hc 
f.Ac . dttonrf prut He po,.,iViun fiuu LlcK CO fin^i ountc.... ,t,^i 
:*t>oi*p lntil^wc hct tedaei.s .since M^iTili»g..rty ' Si t let ion is .^j 



New York: Scribner's, 1969. J 
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2. Weaknesses . 'Long- quotat4.tJns, such as the one from A farewell to 

Arms, can dilute the ifepact of a position. More editing and indirect 
quoting mighy^ave beetfi more successful. Perhaps ev^ more biographi- 
cal documentation of the agonies of Hemingway's final days, sliA as ^ 
his ^ong list of physical proijlems, might have been exploited in 
% describing the "final. plot. 

■ 4 
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PAPER V:. PAPER OF GHOIGE 
DAYS 58-69 



' DAY 58: CONSIDERING READING CHOI 
FOR PAPER V 

Goals • * ' 



1. To suggest topics for Paper V, the paper of 
choice. 

^2. To .note writing problems special to this 
paper. , 

Materials 

1. Copies ^of* The Shun Stories of Ernest Hem- 
ingway^. 

'2. Hanctout 1 3]\Suggestions for Baper V. 
Handout 14.;'Student Model for Paper V. 

Assignment - - 

Ir Ask students to note' the EHJE date for the 
fiCth paper on the Schedule. Day 69. 

2. Remind students that the defenses of Paper 
IV (the Profile Paper) will begin on Day 63. 

Procedure 



I 



This time students may^ select dtiy boojc oo" 
Ioj;ig story that has not been studied in class 
Assess the time remaining in J^e seniester 
^nd^pnsider the interests and reading skills 
ot UKjividuai students in suggesting whether 
a student sh^Mld read another book or a long 
story for this assignment. BiioHy review the 
mateii4is. giving plot sunin.aiics. Suggcstu.ns.. 



^ Books 
wor 



'K/diid ci4).u uU^ of Sh^i vn/c 



VN/cJud AntJcr.son 



Dcuih- tti (he AJteffioun ficining 
w-ay\ noiificiionai stud> > ol the ait and 
t/agejj oi hulUightiiig 



Green Hilh of Africa ( 1 935). Hunting with 
^ Hemingway in Africa. 

To Have and Have Not (1937). In a three- 
part noveyyKev West fishing boat captain 

.> finds advlifure smuggling Chinese, Cuban 
revolutionaries, and bootleg liquor". 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. (1940). A major' 

^' work in which an American goes to the 
-Spanish Civjf War to aid the Loyalists in' 
blowing up a bridge and discovers the spirit 

^ of humanity. 

Across^rhe River and into the Trees ( 1 950). 
The criticsr attacked this novel of a fifty- 
five-year-old American army colonel who 
goes to Venice during the last three d^ys of 
his life. 4 

A Move'able Feast (1964). A posthumous 
memoir in which Hemingway remembers 
Paris, his people, and the T 920s, when life 
was young. « 

Islands (n the Stream (1970) Posthumous 
sea novel. ^ 

* Stories 

"Th^^Undefeatc^" (1925)! 1 he^story of an 
aging bullfighterVho refuses to quit 
"Fifty Grand" (1927) Ihe stoiy ut a .ham 
pion boxci who bets against himself. 
*'Thc Gambler the Nun. and the KuJiw 
(1933) The story uf people's adj 
to ''the worhJ as sjcn by the hospitalized 
Ml iFrazer 

•The 

3tory of a dyin4> American .j^4. ^tiRa ' 
ictlc^^is upon deaili and rnisUL.,d hfc 
"Iho Shoit fiappy 1 lie ol hiaiu.i:,Ma 
bcr** (i93(^). A hunting salaii in Ain^u 
become^ a JiaiUa ol' Macpnlber's .»cun,h iot 
honoi and manhu nJ 



EKLC 
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2. • Distribjite and- discuss Handout 13: Sugges- 

tions for PaperV. . , 

3. Stress that , this paper should 6e especially 
clear about rhe basic plot and characters 
since most 'readers will not have read the 
material. 

« 

4. .You may distribute Handout 14: Student 

Model for Paper V n6w or reserve it for 
discussion later. 



DAYS 59-62: READING HEMINGWAY 
MATERIAL OF CHOICE AND PREPARING 
FOR DEFENSE DAY 

,1. v-TjC) provide tin\e foj students to* read the 

Ffhningway material of clfcice. 
2. To prepare tor Defense Day on Paper ly. 

Materials 

1 . The Short Sturies of Ernest Hemingway. 

2. Copies of the profile papiers chosen for 
Defense. Day 

Procedure 

1 Day^ 5^-62 give students time to read the 
book or story of their choice and the in- 
structor lime to correct the profile papers. 

2. On Day o2, hand out the profile papers tp be 
used duj-ing Defense Day. if you will require 
rmore than one Defense Day. decide which 
students w^ll be leipoiisiblc tor defenses on 
cix<^h day Do tloi return the corrected papers 
until all deteiibCb aic ^.uiiiplctc 

it\ibo> o:> 1 \ K I K II M IfNii ir< 
DhFLNSi. O nV \Ni> tO\ i OW Hi 



Materials ... 

1 . Again, extra copies of the papers for 4efense 
may be needed. 

2. Corrected papers- to .be returned when the 
defenses have been completed. , 



Procedure 



J 



1. More than one Defense Day may beneces*. 
sary if all students' are to h«vp defended at 
least one Position Paper before the seventh 
p^aper. The Profile Paper is a likely time for 
scheduling consecutive days of discussion 
because it provides interesting new infor- 
mation and builds toward tlie 'Summation 
Paper. . ' * ^ 

2. Day 65 is follow-up, and you again have the 
options" of discussing the papers of other 
students, the student model papers (Hand- 
outs 11 and '12). or the observations of 
literary^ critjcs. Suggestions for^the latter 
include (1) Malcolm Cowley's profile, ''A 
Portrait of Mister Papa,'' in Life (January 10, 

* 1949.), which was revised afid appeared in 
Ernest Hemingway. The Man and His Work. 
edited by John K. M. fylcCaffery, pp. 34-56; 
and (2) Philip YoUng's - V'The Man and His 
Legend" 'in Ernest f^mingway A Recon- 
sideration, pp. 147-5 2';" 170-71. 

DAYS 66-69: COMPLEti|/G PAPER V 
AND LOOKING TOWARD PAPER VI 



Guali) 



1 lo provide time to complete the writing, 
revision, and proofreading of Paper V 

2 To introduce Paper VI. ^ 



[ 1. . ah 



na, 1 Hjini ij. N J , . . Ill - 



1 1>. ^''^'Jfi^ ^c>i in ^la^A li»n^ Iw ,,.Hv 

uiul p/o ji.e^d Tayci V which i^ d,.e Ol\ 

( oh ot II.. papei^i ./) I. .1 .iii.l ;>ooii as 

po:i;.biv v.h»K)se Ll.oi lli.U ill I jCiI ilui 



Remind students that Paper VI will facus on 
a short work,^ one that appeared" in an issue 
oi Life magazine. Yet, Th^ Otd Man and (he 
Sea \s a major wor|c, one that was instru- 
mental in Hemingwiwi winning the Nobel 
Prize. Many students i^jay have already read 
it or seen tht^llm on television. It is an im- 
mensely readable book, a popular short novel 
that students will like. It is a fish story -and 
(huch more. ^ , 



Days 66-69 59 
V 

4., Like all Hemingway novels, The Old Man 
/ and the Sea has its origins in the author's 
life, although it. is not so autobiographical 
as some. The >story does come from Heming-/' 
way.'s. life in Key West, from his" love 
. fishirk'and the sea, from his year's in Cuba. 
To sugg^s^s early origins^ read iloud Hem- 
ingway's April \936"Esqufre artide ''On the 
Blue^ Water! A Gi^lf Stream Letter" (see 
' Appendix D). : 



4 
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HANDOUT 13 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PAPER V: PAPER OF CHOICE 

Books ' ^ 

1. The Torrents of Spring {1926) . , ' ^ 
'a. Carlos Bilker sees this p^ody-s9tire as Hemingway's first public 'an 

nouncef^ent that'he was on his own. Expand on this idea, 
b. What afe the hazards of parody such as this? Should Hemingway have 
. writtep this book? - 

2. Death in the Afternoon {\932) I 

a. Why was Hemingway so drawri to the bullfight? * 

b. Deal with this book in terms W Hemingway's concept of the Hero-a - 
marrpf action and an artist. \ ^ . . 

3. Green Hills of Africa ( 1 935) 

a. Expand on Hemingway's affection for Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn 

b. Hemingway wrote in the introduction that he attempted to write "an 
absolutely true book." What is truth in this book? 

4. To Have and Have Not ( 1 937) . 

a. Consider Harry Morgan as an American with his roots in American val- 
ues, a nineteenth-century man 'destroyed in the twentieth, 

b. Deal with the two parts of the title 
5 . ' For Whom the Bell Tolls ( 1 940) 

a. How does this novel differ from previous woik^? 

b. What is the significance of Maria? 

c. Deal with a symbDl, e.g., Donne's senuoii (Deyodons Xll), the bridge, 
the airplanes. ^ 

the kiver and hitu iht Trees ( 1 950) ^ 

a. Review the background of the title and exp|diii its choice foF this post- 
W9rld War Ij;novel. ) 

^b. Analyze'wincl as syinboi in ihe nuvel 

7 . A Mo veable Feast ( 1 964) V ^ * 

* How does HemingWay treat tii^ fellow writers? 

b. Deal with the tiHte in terms of the total impact of the book 

8. Islands in the Stream (\910) 

a. Consider the book in tenns ut Mt^mingv^y suicide. 

b. This sea novel was written during the satme time as The UU Muh ihd 
Sea Why didn't Hem/ngway release iiUhen .^ Some criJ:ic^ said thai it 
needs revision. Do you- agree? j ^ 

'1 lie Undpfeate 

i. Can this Itory be seen as iiu.i. (haii a bullfigi» iuifc ^i . i-.^e^n .*> 

something about the young anJ the oldlod^y? * 
b The title seems to relate to ifie Code. >Ht)W? * v 

VlMfty Gran^"(1927) 

a.^ One critic says that tills bxrf^y is a poMiaii ... Hi.n . li. .. . As.i»pli/ 

fie^ the theme, oi th^ "adjusted" man. W/i ii h>< ^ iliat mci »' 
b This is a:?tory of irony. What is the*esj^eiitial irony? ^ 



Aj^rchs 
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"TH^ Gambler, the' Nun, and the Radio" ( W3) 

a. Mow do all three parts of the. title relate- to the therfte of the story? 

b. Wjiat IS the meaning of the setting, the hospital? 
^^The, Snows of Kilimanjaro" (1936) \ ■ ^ 

a. Expand on a symbol, e.g., the leopard, Harry's death by gangrene. 

b. ^hy woul^Hemingyvay say that this story was "^hout as good as any 

of h\s writings? (See Carlos Baker, Hemirjg.way: The Writer as Artist • 
p. 191) ' , ^ 

"Jhe Short'Happy Life of Francis Macomber" ( 1936) ' 

a. Analy/e why Macom^er's wife §hot him. ^ 

b. .Examine the title. What does the word ^^happy" mean? ' 






HANDOUT 14 

STUDENT MODEL FOR PAPER V 



/ONE'S RESPONSIBILITY TO HUMANITY 
by Emily Buss 



"For what are we living?"- This is one of Che raost serious questions 
that plagues our minds throughout our lives. Many believe we ought tu 
live to serve a god.- Others tee\ we should live merely to giatlty our owti 
selflah wants. ' In Kor Whom the Bell Tolls , Ernest "Hemiagwciy piekc* a LhliJ 
a 1 1 erntiu 1 ve . He writer that each on^; of us must live ^ot t tic f^ooJ ot 
every luiinau be ing . Hi a be 1 let in an 1 iiJ i v 1 J uti 1 ' a i esJpona l bl 1 l l y l he 

wtiole ls> exptc£>tteJ In the ptisbiige by John Donne ri^iii whl*_h Hemiijgv/<ay took 
tilb Lltl,:. 

N.; H.jt^ Is an IsldiiJ, lilLlL.^ IL i>^llt., evcly li, 

ti yea^e' at the Continent, a pa»i t of the mainei if a Clod 
bee washed away by the Sea, Eur<5pe is tfie lesse, aS well 
as if 3 Proraontofie were, as well aS if a Mannor of they 
*^ friena or of thine owne were; arfy mans death diminishes ...^ . 

because I am involved in Mankinde , And t'lieretore never apnJ 
to know for whom the belf tolls'; It tolls for tht-e. 



hemiug««tiy cApi. 

aevctdi ot til:: 



;a L hi Si 1 Jct^ ot 
iL^^i^L^, paj iSt Kil^L I J t I 



' i. responsibility to H£i..i.i...j ii..ough 
.1. L i. a 1 V. t.d I ac 1 1 1 . K be I L 



I J I vJj.. v#l. lo J,..u...lt . r I Ltie h*. ..t.l K 'jnS i.*fl l 

a ^£*it I a he^. ottc. -1 lOI iiit^.- J^.i>. l»y< 

.11.^ lliitiS l>h Ll.e ^viclUla t.u^J ..i>lch 411 I.. l^J Ml,. J^otioy t hd hi » .i . 



t.chL.J 



HeuUntjUay a ITk: 



= 1 Idk)^.. ^/Iti.c. Jatiii^ li Jo*, tlilce Juya.. Wlilj^. 1,, 

( 
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the mountains, Jordan fall's In love with .Marjfe, a young girl once held as 
a Fascist prisoner. In a'ddltlon, Jordan must deal v^th the cowardice and 
mutiny of Pablo," the fallen leader of the peasant band; the str,ong-m;Lnded 
and evin blttet nature o'f Pilar. Pablo's wife; and the gradual crumbling ' 
of his support fbr_ the attack. At the end of • the story. Jordan' success- 
fully. blow, up the bridge. Several of the guerilla" band are killed, but 
■ Pablo, Pilar, and Maria escape unharmed . Robert Jordan does not go with 
them for his badly wounded leg virtually Immobilizes hlmV In his l-ast 
moments of life, despite his Unbearable pain, Jordan prep^es to shoot a 
Fascist officer. In the ^h<^rt time he spends in the mountains, Jordan- 
learns a great deal about life,. "I wlsh tlVe was some way to pa^s on 
what .I've learned, t'hough." he said. "Christ, I was learning fast ther. 
at the end" (Hemingway. 1940, p. 467). " . 

Hemingway first expresses his idea that, every person. Is ubligated^to 
. .ause greater th.n himself through Jordan ' s'thpught s abo. t\is t^^t her 

grandfather. 'Jordan's grandfather was involved In a gre4 deal of 
worfdte which required a vast amount of courage. Such courage, Jordan 
^ t„U. could only co;ne from a concern' fot humanity rather than for pn..elf/ 
Hk. his grandfather, Jordan is making great saGriflces .„d risking his 
ow,, ilf. fo. ..use he believers in; the liberty of ttL Spanish people. 
■ptii^ tathe. ^ ... I,,, other-tend, commit ted ' su Iclde . To'jordan, such an act."* 
i>ceui» cowacJly nud dcltlsh. * 

. . IJo^dau, tet^l^.d tha.t It Lh... ... .u.l '[^^ 

'hereafter] Loth he aud hl^ giandfaiher woul.. . t: acutely' ^ 
embarrassed hy ,he pres\.nc. of his father' Any.n. has a^ 
rlghn to [commit Suicide, he thought], . . . Bul li f si ' l 
a gooj' thing CO da^ '1 under. tcind III bnt l jo n.t .ppA.v, 
1^ * ■ h^&ve- Lo be dwfully occupied with yoUl-,clf 

to do . aiia^ like that., (itetnini^wa, . 19^0, p. 33^5) 

, oe . iiu^ oi liid uL.dCk .£ruw^ 



jii.J his Lciialoti mounts 



f edt a 1... I t^iaj^s 



/ 
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Durriti [a Republican military leader] was good and his 

own people shot him. / . - Shot, him because he wanted them 

to attack. . . . The cowardly swine- (Hemingway, 192>0, p. 
• 370) . ' ^ ^ , ^ 

Robert Jordan feels a similar di,sgust toward Pablo when Pablo juns 

away^from the camp the n ight bef ore the offensive. Throughout the story 

.Pablo shows a great dislike for Jorja^i^ and his mission, for he realizes 

J V,V- ■ - ■ 

the destruction of the bridge wiUj^forfie Ms gang from the seourity or 
their mountain hqpie . Already 'a coward, Pablo loathes Robert uJordan who 
brings great danger to his band. As the attack on the bridge becomes ^ 
' imminent » Pablo perceives the Viit-uai iraposaibil it v of Jordan's mission. 
In a selfish attempt to protect himselt and ruin the mission he dece&Ls. 



equipment- rhii> isc 1 r • 



Pablo ^neak,s from the camp with soitie of 

* '* . 

centered dLt thiowa Jordati iaLo a Cdge. 

Mul k L he whole t reac,hery ridden couii 1. 1 y . Mu^K t. hei i 
[the Spanish leaders ' 1 ^"egot ism and their sel t ishncss and"- 
' ' their egotism and their conceit and their treachery. . . 
God muck Pablo. J'ablo i-s all ot them. (Hemingway, 19^0. 
pp. 369- 370) ' 

4 

Hit ihOlalti^ following FdbIo*M muLiny* i^Lunr^ Hc^ieLurub LcC. ''^ . 

Loo. is ledirninjtt; Llmt each lUdn xjwci> lilb lite bcivlot; LO Ilidiikl-fid Pablo 

*r ea 1 iz ^ ^ ' en.yu g^'t t <^ f o JLi ot i e ' ' d-^fc»ft'e"s y ' '^d upon h 1 1> 

return he confesses tOy P ^^r, • "Hav iag don» such a thing [deserting hic> 
fellow^eni theTe -is^^a^bne.^4^^S that cannot be bonve'i "(Hemingwav, 
1940, p. 390) ' ^' . ■■ ' 

Hemingway's bel 1 ef . t ha L eac h individual must contriJ>ute to a larger 
.*t.niniuiii{ y Is revealed 'to a lesser^ ex.tent by otheb characters. Andrea,^ 
a meniber^^'of Pablo's gang whom Jordan s^nds with an emergency message to 
Repubj-ican hoadijuar t er s / reat^zes- t hdt' a^ 1 he posac^ses only has worth 11 

^t is giv^n.away. 
worthlesb LO himself. 

( 
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You have fopr grenades In your pocket-J but they are only 
Rood to throw away. You have a carbine on yc3ur back but It 
- 16 ftnly good to give awa^ bullets'X You havfe a message to 

give away. . . . Everythl-ng you havl Is to give. , (Hemingway, 
1940, p. 368) ^ , »/ . 

Like Rob^ Jordan, Maria eixpresses a desire to forget her selfisti inter- 
ests and take her place in the group. .As the feang prepares t'O leavJthe 
raouncains towards the end of th€ novel, Maria refuses ^o talTe a safer 
position in the line o-f retreating hordes as Jordan tells her to. . "'Nay,' 
she told hira. . . go in the order 'that I am to go"' (Hemingway", 19A0, 

p. A58). • ^ . ■ ■ . 

The best ^e^yjression of Hemingway's belief that one must, cast aside 
^elri^h l^ea^ to, :^efve mankitiB is .found in .the last pages of For tJhoni the 
Bell Tolls, when- Robert Jordan realizes he is about to die. Jordan 'is 
left alone yith.a bad |y * f rac tured feraun. not far from the 'enemy which, is "« 
unable Lu ddva^rtce because uf l tie de^Lruyed bridge. Fully aware that his 
deaLh i^ near, he chinks not ut himsdr. bdt ot the cau^e and the people 
to v^om he has devoted t^s life. 

I [Jordan] hate to leave [life] very mut:t> and I 'ho>.<r 
I have done some good in it. I have. tried to with what 
^talent I had.. (Hemingway, 19^0, p. A67) 

In his last moments of life, he is still able to .struggle for the freedom . 

ot Lhe Spanish people. As the '^nerny begins to' devour around the useless 

'bridge, it enters Jordan's firing range. He wants above all, things to be ^ 

useful yp to the last minutes, of his life.' "You. befter get fixed around % ' 

some way where you will be useful instead of leaning against this tree^ 



t ^ d I III O b \ 



gi ..(. it y hi d a. i^u 

Spanlfyh people 



hi, '11, 



...i .. 1.. 



he is S4.lil 



L U Si L 



No, it isn't ( al 1 righCi^ to kil^ ypurself ] . Because . . ^ 

th^re is something you can do yet..' .. , ^-^If you wait and 
hold Itjie enemy) even a little while gr j^st get the 
office that fcay^piak^ all the difference'. (Hemingway,^ 
. 1940, p. 470) ^ ■ < . . ; V *' 

It J^u^d b^S^nfair "not" to menti'ion^hat Heijingway. later committed ♦ 

'suicide. This suicide clearly (toes n6t coincide wiCh tfie ideas tie ex- r 

pressed in his novel, For Whom the Bell Tolls . I'n considering this pfeln.t 

one must realize that Ernest Hemingway ^ probably wa^ attempting to describe 

an ideal human traits wh^cb^lxe wished to, attain, no-t a .trait tha& he- bel^^<^ 

he 'had "alreadjj attained.. ^T^rougb, the attitudes'^of his characters. -Hemingway 

reveais ^is own ide^s-On-how our lives, should be'^lived. ' In For Whom the 

Beil Tolls ,^ he tells v^s to live for one ^nother and nc^t.^for ourselves. • 

• . - ' .i' ■ ' - 

Btblibgraphy ■ ' > ' ' 

HemingwJ^v Ernest. For Whom the Bell ToJ.ls *.. New York. t ibnei ' a , 

; . . ■ , r./ ■ ^ 

* Instructor's tomraents 

1, Strer>gths .\ This pap«r is especially/successful in the clear dje'sc rlptlon 



of 



plot- and ;^haracter, a major goal oT^the assignment since many. 



students^ay not havje read the. novel. Her^ logical focus dn Robert ^' 



Jordan.' he^8rganlza*ion of the su^portirig chardctetii, her use of" 
concreLc- detail — all thos^ dogument her tlt-le, and Uer petition. 
Wed^tneaacs . TNe tioTic J usl on raises .Issues that miijht best' be left 
'■alone . Whl I e Hemingway 's, sufclde 1^ an intere&Litig atalJc. lUe wiiCci 
might havt beon.mqre %yccesstul In keeping htf^ reader on Lar gt* by 
eiLl,,;i t^tei t iivg m.aterial. reacT earl lerl by the seminar' 'oi by 
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PAPER VI: "THE OLD MAl^ J^b tUE SEX'^ 
DAYS 70-79 
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r D 70-7 1 : RUJ^ptmfTHE OLD MAN 

f ANj)TMpsg^r:fi?^^?r;.,. ■ . .° 



Goal 



1 



<fo provide class lime toyreacj The^Ojd Man arid 
th^ Sea U952). - ^ . ^ ^ 

. ; • ' ^ ^ • ^ . ' ' * 

Materials/' . \ 

Copies of The did %tan Uhd (he Sea or Three : 
• NoMs: The-Sun'Also Rises, A Farewell to Arms ' 
.T" the Old Man and the Sea*f, ^ " .V V 

Assignment 



Ask students to note qji. the Schedule the DUE 
dat^oPfaper VI, 0^)^79. 



s Additiohal Suggestion ; * - ' 

If ' th^ budget al]ow5^, order the 195& War^^r- 
Brothers production of The Old'Man ^and'tffe 
Sea -starriTig Spe^jcer Tracy as San-tiago. The 
film is esp€;bially' interesting since. Hemingway 
*. watched tHe\[almmakin|' and' later called it a 
waste of time. ' - 

■> ■ I ■ 

DAY 72: DISCUSSING HEMINGWAY AND 
THE NOBEL AND PULITZER PRIZ^ 

To provide background information onHemi^ig-- 
way's «^inning of the l^ob.el and Pulitzer -Phzes\' 



^Proc^fJure' V^V , ^ 

1 . B^gin V reViewiAg briefly the earhei dr^uW 
sipn of the Esquire %jitc\t. ^'Op^the Blue 
Wattfr/\ ^ ^ " " , . , ' 

2. Remind students. th# The^^ld Man dn^ the^ 
S^a. first published ill Iz/e- magaziriej won 
the 1 ^iSjf* Pulitzer. Prize and was inst^n;^ ' 
ix^ Hemingway's winning the 1954 Noler 

^ Prize.; l^ore will be sffid, about this on Day J2\ 
'^'.vi.' 'Ask -.students, to note ^Ae^" "dedication: 'To 
Gljf^rlie Scribner and to Max Perkins." Scrib-;' 
^ner. Of course, was HcThinfeway's longtime' 
^rferfd atid publisher, f^axw^jll' Perkins 'was,-* 
Hemin^ay^y Scrit^ner editor and friend, one 
• . of the.moiit fafnous editors in American 
literature; he was especially noted for his. 
^ . ' worti with Thomas Wolfe. , ' . . 

^"4. Most Vudents wiirbje abloj^ complete lU 
hovel during those two da^^*^ 




teri 



u 

T^xts oYjhe Nobel Priz^^itatioa and Nobel 
?nzt Spe&cli (included aUtht^ end 'of the 
outline for.^E>ay 12): ^ 
Y"du may wish to us^ two references: (a) W. 
J, Stuck^y's t'/ie Pulitzer Prize Novels, pp. 
165^0; (b) Amt^rican ly^nners bf Ihe l^dbel 
^Literary Prize, edited hy Warren G. French 
.^^nd'Walcex E. Kidd.^specifically the'c^fptef 
"Ernest HciningWciy'' by Ken Moritz.^n 
158-92. ' ' ^ 



jPiocedure 

i\, Afte? in'e viitK.isiti of ha. 19iO ..ov^i k,,,.. 
the ^ Rivet \td ^nto the' Trees. Hennji^vs/ay 
wrote Tht:: Old Man and. the 5.;^, which re- 
stored his re(>utdtio.i. I'hc 1952 novel had 
b^cn "breyvuig foi a long, tin^ie l^cre you 
iiUghr wistt; to icad chapter 4'/" i h|feo) and 
the Sci in Hsfnittis^vdy and JUkc by Vcwion 



EKLC 



r 



Jake': XliiTiA and Will Oursler, pp. 35-38.) 
The rrpvel won Hemingway the 1953' Pulitzer 
Prize and w.as. instrumental • in . his beifig 
phosei1fji!|'-1954 as the si)ith American writer 
evt^^fb^W the Nobel Priz 
' At t-ms poopt, review the two prizes. " / 
•a. 'ThejPulitzer Prize. When Joseph Pulitzer 
die^ in 1 9 1 1 , lip left a fortunex)f nearly ^ 
$19 lnillion anwssed through his develop- ; * . 
ment of sensational journalism; owner of V 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the New 
Vork \\>orid, he nevertheless felt fiis^vork . ' 
to have integrity. So in 1903 he cpn- 
vinced Columbia University to enhance 
the field of journalism by establjshing a, ' 
school of journalism— and' he gave $1 * , 
million for the project. Then, he was 
persua'ded to use half of anoth^million- 
do'llar gift his pet project: annual 
■ - cash prizes- for- journalism and. letters. 

Thus the Pulitze-r Prizes were es fabll^hed.. . - 
An advisory bbard wa^ placed in ctiarge 
of the SIOOP prizes, including ffe cate- " 

• god^-of^the b^st novel: '"AnnusfUy, for 
"tht American novel pi^lished during the 
year whibh, shall b^f'pftfseat the wRole- 
some atmosphere '^'ArjifTiCan life .and 

the highest standard o^/Vmerican man- 3. 
» ners and nranhTOod", $1^00" (Stu^y, - ' 
' The' Pulitzer Prizc^ Mo\^ls, p. 6^jprhe ' 
prizes for novels began in 1917.i<|i^ 

^?hrough t{ie years, th^advisory board 
wrestled with the probrem. of the stan- 4. 
^rds^ for Choosing a winneh especially -.^ 
- the problem of ''wholesojne" since marty 

• "laijious novels^ such 3!^The Sun Also 
Ri3)es. phiallengec^,Am#icaiT 'life. The 

\ wording was cmmged and expanded, . 
^thou|H the concern, for .Vm^^l stan- 
. dards led to rejectiqj|jH| Hemingway's 
earjy novels: pfhysic^*!^^ outside mar- j- :* "'^ 
riage in A Farewell W Arms djstur^ed 
"the^ judges; the jather explicit Sex of For » 
Whom ihe^Bej/ roks was distastefur to* 
'the /hc)porapy chainnan oj^.ifie advisory .5. 
board, Mtmx^ the other miernbefis voted . » 
Of the novel. But in r9.S3« The Old Man 
and the. Sea was found to be suf^cieritly 
VvHolesojne to pass thg test. v> ^, 

. The .Vafce/' ^/z^/ The- 'Nobel Prize for 
^ • '-Literature was one of five Vuitemaj^ljal 




established 4n the 1895 vyiil of 
ij^dish, industrialist Alfred NobeU the 
itqfr of dynamite.' The prize '*t(\ 
th^ peife)n who shall have produced- in 
thje fidd' of Literature the most distiri- 
guTsRed work -of an idealistic tendency'' 
.(French and Kidd, eds., American Win- 
ners of tht \Qbel Literary Prize, p. 6),is 
/ directed by the Nobel Foundation; the ^ 
ari|iual. ^ward includes a large c'ash gift 
(from the accrufed interest of Nobel's 
ortgihal gift), a'gold medal„and a diplo- 
' ' -m^ bearing the winrter's nam^^nd field 
\ of achievement. Like the PulitWr Board, 
the Nobel judges may decide not to give 
-an award for a partiqular year. 

The firSfetovards were ^giii^ft^Jn 1901, 
; but no'j^irftrican writer recejyed' one 
until 1930. Hemingway beT:HTTTe the sixth 
winner on- the American list, which h^s 
since increased to nine: Siiiplair Lewis, 
1930; Eugene O'Neill, 1936; Pearl Buck, 
^ 1938; T. S. Eliot (therva British citizen), 
1948; William Faulkner, 1^49; Heming- 
way, 1954"; John* Steinbeck, 1962; Sauh 
Bellow, 1976; Isaac Bashevis Singer", 
1978. 

Present the.t.exts of the Nobel Prize Citation 
and Nobel Prize Speech (see below). Play 
again the Caedmofl record/tape, Ernest Hem- 
ingway Reading, that includes Hemingway 
reading his Nob^l Address. 
Background stories dn Hemingway's Nobel 
Prize may have been covered during Anec- 
dote Day ; nevertheless,' review is advisable. 
S^e "Carlos Bauer's Ernest Hemingway: A^ 
Lifi Story,. '"ThQ Bounty ot Sweden," pp. . 
•525-59. Hemingway was unable to make 
.the, trip to Stockholm' for the award largely 
Decause the fiftx-five-year-old author was*ojxS 
the mend from an airplane crash in Uganda, 
ye had suffered a ruptured kidney, a cracked 
skilll, two compressed ^nd ofie cracked verte- 
bra, and serious burns. ' \ , 
It is' inte^sting-^ to discuss^wards at ^this 
point, since jp^any writers both want 'them 
and fear .thei^ Fafrtbr recognition, sudden 
popujarify cali^be time-consuming, distract- . 
ing from one's, vyork,* the^ss of death. 
Writer^ like John Steinbeck believed' that 
little goad, rpaterial was writtenJrV Nobel 
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•wmrters after they received thtii4:^ awards. 
V -"Y^pme writers \Vere even driv^ tO' suicide 
.^^:tftep«winning the Pulitzer (see Leggett, Ross 
'.w' Md Tom: Two American Tragedies), The 
' period might conclude with a discussion: 
/• ' ] Wh'y does a- writer write? Why did Heming- 
't^at^yrite? 

.; .V 4^ 

NohelPjuze Citation . > . 

H^iingway*s Nobel Citation reads as follows: 

For his powerful, style -for-ming mastery of the art of 
^ modern narration, as most recently evinced in The 
did Man and the Sea. 

• , / • • Swedish Academy 

At the December JO ceremony, Anders Oester- 
ling. permanent secretacy/of the Swedish Acade- - 
my J expanded upbn the citation: • ^ 

, Hemingway's earlier writings display b(4Jtal, cynical 
and callous signs which may be considered at vanarice 
with' the Nobel Prize requirements for a work of ideal 
tendencies. But, on the other hand, he also possesses a 
hecpie-pathos which forms the basic element of his 
awareness of hfe, a manly love of danger and a^n- 
turd,,, with a naturalpfdmiratioh of every individual 
who fig^its the good fight in a world of reality over- 
shadowed* ^y violence. and death. . . . [The central 
■ theme of courage can be aeen in] the Jjearing of ane^ 
<^ho is put to the test and who steels himself tp rn'e^ 
the cold ^rruelty of existence \vithouf by 'so doing 4- 
• pudiating the great and generous moments. ... (Helsjj ^ 
^ one of the great writers of our time, oneof those^^', 
/ honestly and uridaun'tedly. reproduces the genuiyfefeS-* 
Cures of/he hard countenaric^ af the Sge. , . '. [French 
, aitd Kidd:eds,, American ^i^inners, pp. 158-59.] . - ^ 
* " *' 

vThe Nob.el^Pnze' Speech ^' 

• . :^ >v 
In r9^54 EfnestoHe'niingway.' was awarded ,the 
Nobel Prize for Utei^atxire,^an awaVd that cairied 
a $35,000 checlc, a gold medar(which he later 
presented, to ^he Virgin 9f'Cobre; Cuba's nation- 
al saint, and ):ept in the Shrine of Our Lady at 
San'tiagor de Cuba), and the bppjortunitf to maTie 
a speeeh'tfi Stockholm. Since Tie felt th^t giving- 

• the speech would interrupt his work, invade his 
privacy, and .produce dis^^teful publicity f-and^ 

.because heVvas. still recuperating from his Afri-^ 
can airplane crashes--be sent 'along a speech, with 
the America!^ .Ambassador tc^ Sweden John 
Cabot; who'accepted the prize on' Hemirfgway's 
behalf: 



Members of the Sweijksh Academy^ Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: Having no faWlity for speechmaking nor any 
domiuation ot/fhetoric, I wi^h to thank 'the adminis- 
trators of the\generosity of Alfred Nobel for this 
prize. No write rNHhe^orows the great writers who did 
not receive the prize can accept it other than with 
humility, ithere is no need to list these writers. Every- 
one here may make his own list accorTttn^to his 
knowledge and-l;a/cbnscience! It would be imp5$sible' 
for me to ask the Ambassador of my country to read 
a speech in which a writer said all of the things Which 
are in his heart. Things may not be immediatelydis* 
cernible in what a man writes, and^m this sometimes 
he is fortunate; but eventually they are quite clear 
and by th^se and the degree of alchemy that he 
^^ossesses he will endure or be forgotten. Writing, at 
its best, is a lonely -life. Organizations for writers 
r^^^liate the writer's loneliness but *I .doubt (Tf they 
improve his writing. He grows in pi^bhc stature as he 
sheds his loneliness and often his work deteriorates. 
For^e does his work alone and if he is a good waiter 
he'mus^t face eternity, or the lack of it, eai:h day. For 
a true writer each book should be a new beginning ' 
where he tries again for something thai; is beyond 
attainment. He should always try for something that 
has- neyer been done or that others hav© tried and 
fatlled. Then, sometimes; with great luck, he wilf sue- * 
ceed. How simple the writing of literature would be 
^ if it were dpl^ necessary to wrjt^i yi another )Vay what 
- has been ^elj written. -It is because we^ have had such 
great writers in the past,thSt a^wj-iter is driven far but 
past where he can gO, out.to where^^^ one can help 
him. I have spokenvtoo long for*f^wrl|ter. A writer 
should write what he haKto say and hot speak it. 
Again T thank you. [I^rst Frenz, Qds^Noh^l Lectures: 
literature, 1901-^19.67, pp. 501-2.]'-*' 

DAYS 73-76: CHOOSING A TOPIC FJDR 
PAPER VI AND PARTICIPATING IN • 
DEFElNJSEsDAY AND FOLLOVV-UP v 

Glials. * ^ 

1 . To suggest topics for Paper Vl. ^ 

2, ^ To conipleteoiie Defense/©^ and follow-up' 

^isdussjion of the Papers^f Choice. ' 

Materials 

i : •■ Handout r5: Sugpstmn for I^per VI. 
^ " ^Handout J 6:.Stu^ej>r Model for Paper VI. 
^►p'ies of papers Defense. Day on Paper 

~Qori*ected papers^to distribute af>he end of 
Defense Day. 



^3: 
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■ % ■ 

Procedure \ 



1. Distribute Handout i S'^on Day 73 and dis- 
cuss positions for papers on The Old Mah 
and^ the Sea, Handout 16 may also be dis- 
cussed at this time. 

2. * Distribute the papers to be considered on 
t Defense^'Day on Day 74. The day, may ba 

given over to studying these papers or to 
beginning the djaf^^f Paper VI. ^ 

3. Defense Day Is held on Day 75, f^lowing 
the pr6.p^dure outlined in the introduction, 
The Seminar Meth^ad/ Return all corrected 
papers at the end of the hour. 

4. For the follbw-up discussion on Day 76, you 
ma^ use ^^he papers Vf other students, the^ 
Student Model (Handout* 16); pr^the discus- 
sion of a critic such as Richard Hovey's essay 
^^Tfie Snows of Kilimanjaro: The-Trium'ph 
of Death," in 'Hemingway: The Inward Ter- 

' ' ra/w. pp. 127-31. - ». : ^ 

DAYS 77-79: COMPLETING PAPER VIAND 
LOOKING TOWARD THE FINAL PAPER 



Goals 



\ 



1 . 'To^^i:pvkl^''Upi^^ complete Packer VI. 

2. To orient sturdents to the final pap^r. 

Procedure 

1. Days 77. and 78 should be given overi 
writing anh proofreading Paper VI. 



2. -On Day 79, collect the papers. A^^^^aoaas 

possible, select and reproduce the papers \o 
, be used in the final Defense Day discussions. 

3. OrienJ studqrlts to the final paper by Suggest- 
ing ihat it offei^ a number of alternatives: 

If time allows, you may wish to assign \ 
two papers— a serious summation &{ 
ferriest^Aemingway\and his work ^nd-a 
parody assfgnment, 

b. If time is; short and spirits weary) you 
may w^sh to be riiore flexible. Students 
may elect to write either a seridus or a 
humorous paper. Evea the lengtlymay be 
.shortened to three pfeges. 

c. . An^iher plausibility that has,w<vked very 

wetf: agree to-give^ 'a grado of A to any 
finatpaper that is r^ad, aloud to the semi- 
These < presentations may take two 
three days, but they rdiease final ti?fP 
sions. Tliere is, thefn, no Defense Day \ox 
Paper VII; instead^there is a chance for 
, creativity and an opportunity to summar- 
ize. In additix)n, eyeryone is justifiably 
•d^ewardejl for having cooperated through- 
• \ ' , outithe 'cdurse. Note:^still require that 
P^per VII \k typed, 

4. _ Refer to Handout 2: "The Hemingway Chro-- 

nology for a(ia^t tiitie,^ioting Hemingway's 
death and the posth^imous publication?/ You 
may also^ wisE to refer tq Hemingway's fu- 
^ 'neral. An interestingv account is found . in 
J^icester Hemingway, Jpy Brother, pi>A 1-1 3.^ 



HANDOUT 15 , ; ) 

SUGGESTIONS FOR, PAPER VI: TftE 0L5 MAN AND THE SEA" (1952) 

1 . >Vhy was this novel so important in, Hemingway's winning the Nobel Prize? 
\' 2, Is the Oy.Man just an old man or does h| represent something else? Try' to* 
• define him ^s a sygibol. " ' . 

3. What is the -function of the boy ManoHn? . 
' 4. Some see this novel as a parable. Review the ipeaning of "parable" and try 
to define your position in this way. ' ^ - 

5. Take a key line, such a^ the test one in the book, ahd try to mold your posi- 
tion around that ^ne.' ' . * . r> 

'6! Joe WMaggicf is mentioned in the novel more than an<;e. Could this lead to 
a position? ^ , v , ' - » " 

7. This novel also won tlie UMlitzer Prize.,Do some research\h the prize an^?' 
the historical p^eriod. Why do you think the book won the award during the^ 
Cold War? • ' ^ . - . 

8^ Contrast or compare; this novel with another story, suph as 'The Big Twb- 
^ r : H^rtexl River' ' otXhe Esquire article "On the BJue Water/ ' : : . ' ■ 

9.* ^prajn h'ow this later work is an' ^x/^A25£Ow^o?^rlier Nick Adams stories ♦ 
yOTdv:^"The]^Two4^ > , 

1 Or Is^Santiag9 a Code HefAT Can he^ be contrasted with another Hemingway 

^ characfpt? ^ */ ' . f^-^ ' ^ 

11. Does, this novel "Surest § refigidusiSoinparisGn? Is itS Chri^tijm st^"? 

\ 2, Cah this npvel be seflin in terms of biography, of an aging and wounded . 

^ author beset by a(|versity, by critics? \ . ' < . ^ * 

13. QnilntiiJ. said t^at . the iVrelated to the -'American Dfeam." Can you 
" accept this? What does this^ ' - ' , V 

14. ^'xa^ine the/Style. Does it relatefto the themel- y. * 

15. Corisiderthe enfling. Is this stoxy^ragic or basically triufnphant? 



72 Paper VI 



HANDOUT 16 - ^ 
STUDENT MODEL FOR PAPER VI 




DETERMlNA.TIO>KANt> FAlTH 
• by Anne Nusserj 



. In Epnesc Hemingway ' s"vl95'2 'novel , The Qld^Man and^ 



, de'cermlnaclon and faith were the tito fojrces which droxJf thsi old fishermVn 
Santiago to be aji aqhi^ver." ^^H^w^ tH^^J^s 
^goals w^jre personal rather' ^han m^^^lai}st:ic'l His atleess waai fn^^eli'evV 
^ ing in himself and having . ij^e ' strength to -hold up his head and Ka^prowd" 
. himself evien when society labeled him as a "failure" and "def eaVa4i;^' '. This 

- ' ' r« . , ' ^ ) . 

Strong belief was one which ^he tarriedi With him alid used to .help him ^4 

\ • ^- • * . t - ■ * ^ . \ ' 

Hemingway first "feugge^t s ^th*i's belief, in self-determination in hi^ » 
■ de'scrjlpt.ion of Santiago. Hie described the ,dld man as having skiit which 
was blotchjpd from many year*g of fishing in --^^he ' suii : "His hands had -de^p- 
c^ased scars f roj||^^Kandling heav^' fish on theVcords'." But none o€. th^e- 
scars were fresW Tbey we,r^ as old as^ierosioVis in a f ishless'-deser*"' 
This 'descriptfon\reveals a ^mah wfio hacULived^a hard life.' The stars 
H^Kdsfi 



1 



manV' H^X^sfiip'k;*'th^f h&* hi^ throifgh and that he had been' 

e to 'surVi^e^.th^f hard -times. , t>ie ^ords* ^'fjl^B^sfe-Tlegeft" .emphasized 
the fact that'SSntiago fiad^beefiMabeied ra^ "ftfllure" by other fishermen. 



showed the 
abl 



7 



*^ Even though his* *body. a^peare^ defeaitfed, his spirit was not. It wa^ his 
eyes whi>J^ shbwed ffltij Inner self. TKey w6re "cheerful and undefeated." 



This was the tfTife^pirit by which the ol^' man l^ved. 




Handout 16 
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Santiago was an old f^herman who hSd an unlucky*str^ in fishing. 
..^ ^C had been Oighty-fpur days since he hajUhis last catch. Everyone in 

the village except the boy Manolin belief thtit he was an' unlucky ^person ; 
^' they thought of .him as an outcast. ■ Despite this public opinion, ^waW 
never defeated> \\e believed that he would catch fish again. This is 
^sjaeed*^^5rlv in the book when he^d Manolin were' talking about the lack 

of faith chat Mandlin*s father hac^ in the-old man. ' * 

* * . * «, • ' 

" "He hasn*(; rawc^ -^faith, " 

"^o»'^Che old ^narL said , "But we >iave.'' Haven 'p we?" 
This reaffirmat^ipn^^^^faitmonly showe(^ this iaan*s determinat i^pn. He ' 
would waitt any length of time- to again catch fifih. - / 

It Ja^ when Santiago was strug^ing with the mariin thajf'' he 'a^a-ln .* ^ 
showed^ hia^determinatlon^and courage, While fighting, hevencountered 
several prQi)Xe1*s which would* have -defeat ed most fishermen-, 'but^ he held 
strong so that he could" remain viftori%uB, After tbe fish. had dragged 
- him out .to sea, his back, wt^ch was anchibVing«tHe lines, b^came'stiff and 
sore.^ • To- try and CounCeratVthis-f^elihg,-^^^ t-^lked himself intoV' 

feeling :com?ortable. He wanted to ^atcl^: tl^f ish; and he was gbc"5iliing' 



to let his body be 'a tactor against hife 
• 'a 



After his back >a/ins, his righ^ hand became c^ by th^' line when t^ 



1"ish lurched forward- He was not happ 
in the'struggle. However, he did^nojt let 




Hand was hurt so early ' 

ler him beoaus^ he did not 

want to^give the mariin ^ny clues tha't . he hafi 'b^en injijr^d. *^>ff»rt -4: ime ' 

-later^ his left hand became cramped. He trfed to massage it to get" it to 

opefi, but it would not. relax. He dec ided to leave It dlone and :iet the 
. * * Jr .'*■■> 

sun- s ^rmth heal |t. Santiago knQw -thht this hand hgd deen thfoug 
abus^|n^^ Chat •w'^s 'why.it had J>^oma cramped . He also felt sure JhatliV- 



he neiaaed- It^ in an emergency Jbe 
, whatQvef If K^ostsI" With two. 




ppen it: "I will open it, cos 
^and^ m'^y men would have gtverl 




But with all of the old marTs determination, he knew that-^l;^ could count 
on his inner\ sti^ength to help him heal his hands if they were "^^^^^ 
a Crisis. * « ' "T. ~ ' ■ t''.- 

Struggling with/the fish caused Santiago to become ^at igued . He 
kneiiPhe had to sleep, but through the art of positive thinking he convinced 
his body that it was act necessary. H^e received his strengt;h from thoughts. 
The first was about hig^hero, Joe DiMaggio. ye knew tliat in baseball this 
man had boph youth and strength on his side.^ That is what Santiago needed 



now, and he drew -those two strengths inOc his body by tRi^king^'about ' them. 

The other thought 'was of hl^ you.»:h. He had arm-wrestled a^lack man ^ for f 

one d^y, and finally he*drew up all his strength '^d smashed his opponent's 



arm to the table. For thi-s .he received the title '"El Champeon." He enjoyec^ y 

9 ) 

this feeli*ftg; he wanted to be triumphant again. He knew that he could have 



0 ■ • Jk 

Che title again if he caught this fish. This gave him^more incenti\% to 
battle his f^tj.gue. The relief he received was only temporary. Finally/ 

it came to the poipt where he knew that he must sleep aM.it^le. He^ weAt 

■ ■ r - , . . . .., JT ^ > . ' o-^tr. ' - 

to" sleep and .dreamt a^iout the qualities that he would need to bea»t«* the 

* , fish. He dreamt of. strength, youth, 'and happiness. Through these dreams, 

h^ was able to fill his psychological reservoir which "had been emptied. 

When he -awoke, he again was ready to fight tTie fish-. ' 

J The margin fiinally t ired , ' and- Sant iago was able to kill him.? The 

struggle consisted of gains and losses on both sides. However, it was the 

old man who was tr^fenphant over the fish. Santiago *now with the 

^ return trip home. Ev^ thosig^ he had iel^t overcpme ope struggle, 4he knew 



■41 



there woQ*ld be others.. This next battle was with the sharks. At first, 

r ' * . ' ■ « • * 

just a few came and he was able to kill* them, but he knew that soon they 



would'^come in iJack^. The sharks Vould try to defeat him. ■ Jo thjj| 



he 



^ , said, "J am^ still an old ..man. .But,"l am not un^ni^**-" ^^^h inc.redlble\^ " «f 



it 
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determination, Santiago fought the sharks. all -night.. Tjie sharks, however, 
were the victors. Jj^^ 

When he arrived on shore at last, he went to bis shacic to^sleep. And 
when he awoke. ^ he saw tfie boy Manolin. 'Then- he and^Manolin discussed what 
h^d happ^e^ed. * . . ^ 

? / ^^^^ Manolin." he said. "They' truly beat me." 

"He didn^t. beaC you. Not the fish." 
"No. Truly. It was afterwards." 

■■ ■ ■ \> ' ' ^ ' . « 

Although Santiago seeded to feel defeated at first, vhe realized thaj: he had 
^ won two victories. The fSrsM was over the fish, and the other was f or 
himself. He knew that he had foughx well to win Che fish, and Ije' proved 
to himself that he still had the strength to do it . This* gave him new 
courage, to, try aj^ain. He was so determined that he and Manolin began to 

^ make plans to fish agarin when^the^old man had rested. 

. ' ■ >. 

. ^ • Santiago had many things going agaln;pt him from the start'. He was 

old. his body was not that ^strong anymore, and .few people had faith In him.*-* 
\Althoagh he d^id not have thq^physical attributes to>prove to 'the*villaBe 

y ...... :. ■ . .„>'.■ V . ,.- ... ^n^... ^ 

.^^^^^^ was not a failure, he hajd his self-deterra^jpat ion and faith t©-prove. 



. to ap^eople .that he was not ' deff ea ted . This belief in ftimself helped him' 
survive. Eventually, it helped him "prove "t-q the village th^t he>was 
successful. '"^ " ' • 
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Strengths.^^ Th^s^aper reveals a strong \utline. . keen observation to 
^? develop eadli pa^raph. and a language whic>i matches '-'the pet'sonality 
O embtiorv of Santiagp. I>t builds ^oixvlncingly toward its jLgi6al • 
cbriclusion.V It is a so^und ^position since it defines the tr^^fchant * • • ' 
(luality of t;he. novel. Her u^e of repet'ltlons.VReV w<ji;;ds. iompound- 
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Paper VI' 



r 



sentences with semicolons to*''-'tighten ^>><^line are all interesting 
aspects in terms of the writing goal for Aaper VI — to try new-rVf iting 
techniques. 

2><' Weaknesses . There is some trouble with position words — "determinatfon, 
"sel*f-determination," "£aith," "courage." Perhapsja sharper title 
'^could Jiave come from Hemingway ' s own words in 

even mo/e use of direct quotation would strengtjj^i\ the position of the 
paper and reflect the tone of the novel. 




1. Then, too. 



— ^ 
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PAPEfe VU: TliE SUMMING UP 



DAYS 80-82: BEGINNING THE FINAL PAPER 
AND PREPARING FOR DEJFENSE DAY 

■ • ■ ■ . — ; ■ ' ■ ^ 

Goals ' i v - 

1 . To help students select topic for Paper VII. 

2. To providg in-class time to begin wnting the 
final paper. 

3. To prepare for Defeijse Day. 

.-Materials.-^ .>^ ,v' ' . .. ...^ .:■ 

1. Handout 1 7: ' Suggestions for Paper VII, 
Summing Up. > ^ 

2. Handout' J 8: Suggestions for Pape/ VII, 
Parocly. ' ,^ - * 

3. H&ndouts 19 and 20: Student Models W 
PaRerVIL \ 4 } 

4^ Copies of Paper Wl (The Ofd Mhn and the 
Sea) to be used on Day 82, Defense Day 

Assignment ^ 

Ask students to insert the DUE d^te fpr^Paper 
VII on the Schedule. " / , , 



papers in. cl|H^r continue to work on Paper 



Pro 



'^dur^ , 

Define the writing assignment, usiijgiland- 
outs 17 and 18 as a point of departure. 
Encourage stude^nts t<^ review materials in 
the class library aiidj^y re-read their previous 
i)ap^rs iji preparation for Paffer VII. If time 
allows, you may wish to assign both a sum- 
mation paper/and a humorous pa'per. ' 
The. model papers may be distributed and 
di^cus^ed on "Day 80 or 81. The renjijuiider 
-of 06 time should Ij^ given over to in-class 
writ^ig. ^ . V . 'V 

fjand out on Day 82 copies of thef^papcK to 
be defended!; Studgi^its may./sttjcly these 




DAYS 83-84:^P4|t|lCIFATm^ IN 
DEFENSE DAY ANlTFdLLOW-UP 

Goal 

To ccjmplet© the Defense Dky and folLow-up 
discussion. ^ 



Matferials 



Extra copies of the final position papers for stu- 
dents who have forgotten theni. 

Procedure 

1. Ih>11ow the establishedvprocedures^^^f^^ De- 
fense Day. Return all papers at tbS^nd of 
the period on D^y S3. 

2: %Q final follow-Up (Day 84) can be spent' 
discussing other riapers, the. stud|nt- models, 
or the insights tDf/a welNknown'OT^c such as 
Carlos-Baker in °"The Boy ;and the Lions," 
20th Century Interpretations qf 'The Old 
Man Qnd the edited by Katherine T. • 

Jobes, pp. 27-33. ^ 

' *• 

DAYS 85-87> COMPLETINQ THE FINAL 
PAPER AND SHARING IT^ CLASS 

Goals 



To provide in-class time to complete Paper? 
VII. 

To encJtirage students to share thdr final 
pai^er v/ith the"dass and to respoml^ to'^the 
papers of fellow studfents. ^ 
to /offer ^ final -scholarly 
Hemingway:;^ * 
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iProcedureV 



Goals 



1 . To share "take-offs'! on Hemingway. 

2. To end the seminar'in high spirits. 

Materials 

1. "For- Wham^®fri^^^ by Cornelia 
Otis Skinner m AmeriCQn Literature in 
Parody, edrted by R. >. ?alk,, pp. 244-44. 

2. "The Kilimanjaro Device" by Ray Bradbury 
in / Sing the Rody tkctric, pp. 3-1 4: 



Day 85 shduld be given over, to the comple- 
'tion of Papejf'VII. . '/ ' 
2. 'Days 86-87 can be set aside for all students 
'to read aloud their final papers."" If >^ou elect 
to ciit off the final pr^sure by granting a 
ui>*fd(rm grade of A on Paper 'VII, the ex- 
perie/ice will be even more enjoyable,- and 
more<!^udents may elecU^a humorous ap- 
proach. Although' these readings do not 
constitute a Deiense Day, the class should 
atteflftpt to respond to each paper-and so'^ 
should the instructor. ^ 

* AdditionafSuggestion 

Yoii rtlay wfsh to read a final critical ey^ation 
of £mest Hemingway. SuggeStibnsiy^The Art 
•of* Evasion" by^ Leon *Edel (pp. 169r71)/or 
^'Hemingway: ArDefense"' by rPhilip Young (pp, . 
'171-73) in Hemingway Collec^on of Critical 
Essays, edited by Robert P. Weeks. 

■<' .►' ^ ■ 

DAYS 88-89: ENDING THE SEMINAR 
WITH A SMILE 



1 . The class will%njby hearing either of both of 
the parodies listed above (Day 88). 

2, On Day 89 you may wish, to ask seminai 
members tp give^ their final impressions of 
the course, what they feeKthey ha^ learned; 

^ or the class may elect to Have a Rfcd of fun 
day, such as a. Twenty-Questions Day or a 

' Charades Day based on He^mingway plots 
and characters. One of my seminars ever^ 
planned a Hemingway party, and each stu- 
dent droKed as a character from one of the 
stories *ct novels. Some ipstriictors may wish 
to use tljs'day fOr a final examination. 

DAY 90: EVALUATING THE SEMINAR 
Goals 



5e.n|/ 



1 . To encourage students to^ evaluate the sei 
nan . ^. 

2. To* share your^oWn*evaluation of the course*^ 
with students. 

Matert^i? 

rifahdout''2^: Seminar Evaluation. 




A. Without comment, ask the students to com- 
plete, the evaluation anonymously^ Collect 
•the evaluations. 

2. Yb^may wish t6 offer some final summary 
comments, and personal reactions \o th| 
course. - Comments on grades may be ih 
order. 



- > 
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SUGGESTION^ FOR PAPER Vll: SUMMINckuP " 



1. Did Hemingvyay deserve' the- Nobel Prizd? 

2. Were his wor^ consistent in theme, in t:hafacter,.in^tyle? Does his writing 
liave a C^ae? Characterize Ernest Hemingway ""s w6^ " / ^ 

3. How did HeriTiingway^treat nature? • ' . / ^ 

\ 4. Was Hejningway an American writer, even though mort dT his works are not 
' set in America? ^ , ' • • >> * 

5. /How does Hemingway treat women in his writing? . 

(5.. Is he a classic writer, one that is not bound to topical material, one that will 

survive ifi the next hundred yegu-s? ' . - ^ / ; 

^7. AVhi£h_w6rk was your fa^ . -vj ' 

8. Develop a theory^bout Hemingway's style. What was his basic style? 

9. While Ernest Hemingway was obviously not religious in the 'conventional 
meanmg of the word (attending chureh, an active church member), was he ^ 

religious ? » • 

\ 10. W^||HemingWay a poetic novelist? ^ ' 

<?/ -11. CbnsMer his titled. CaJTybu develop a thecfry aboiit his choices? ' 

^ . 12. • Some critics feel tha^ Hemingway lias little, if^^ny thing, to say^few ideas 
Do you agree? • > 

- -^13*. Examine his Nc^el'Acceptance Speech.*Can this lea* to a position? 

- ' 14. Did Ernest Hemingway have a **death wish"? ^ a 

15. Whit is the meaning of "love'' in his Writing^^ ' . . 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PAPER VII: PARODY 
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V;* h -^Try a parody of a worjc by Hemingway. Take a short stoiy or passage from ' 
a novel and distort the fanjous Hemingway style, ^ V> ' ■ 

* 2. Try a parody of Hemingvyay by taking a simplg plot and writing it in the 
]r famous.Hemingway^ style. For exampjc^take a children stojfy §uch as ' 

, ^'LUtle Re(j Riding iipbd." " . ..^ • . 
• 3. ''Write a ''recently discovered" work of EiTifest Hemi^^ • / 

• ♦ 4. Write an- imaginary in te^view^with Hemingway. ' ' . \ 

5, Devejop a sWies)of letters between Hemingway and a-mefnber of this class: 

' 6. Write a newspaper articfe about a' professor who has foandjfji astounding ' 
piece' of information,||Jiat reveafs#^new side of Hemingway (for example, he 
really hated tb fish). » - • , ' . , 

' ' y. Develop an overblown Holly wop(};/ilm (much like the film'vecsion of '*The'^ ' 
Killers") about a ^ick-A4ws story, including a cast of cO^itenTporary " 



. actors from film or TV. 



8.* Write the first draft of Hemingway's N.obel PrH^e acjdress which he thre\Y,>^ 
•y didn't dike it. 




away because Maiy 



i^a 
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V9. ;^rite a personal esisay*on the agome§ this cjass experienced while stUdyirig V ' 
Ernest Hemingway. ' ■ ' 1^' / 

1 0. Write a personal essay on 'Ten Steps tathe xmderstandmg and Ejiyoyment } 
of Eniest Homingway'-'^a kind bf.Rdiberf Berichley apprdach. 



'J 
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St#ENT MODEL FOJ^ PAPEg'V^^ V ^ 



■i., ■ 4iEMlNGWAy: ■ ^' SENS1TIVITY;T0 I,IFE/ 



by 'Greg PbjJe 



as.k t-i,ugh. mascivline. -crisp, objectivl" \^ 

gr^V.^ensitWlM ' HfeX#V?eply mo^ed by 'tke-'.thin|^>; ^aw/ln life, more 
SO c^ian nJbs^-p-eopie. -JH^f iou^hed hi^s , se.nsitrivg mfnd'. and he, .in turi^.'^ ' . . 

' J^^'^I^K^"^ J&is;>^i<:i;grWindV ?)ne^s ,no/sui^4ed^ th^C -Hemingway h^d > - f 




...^ a sera>icive;n^4*uiy:;.tf^V mot^ higl(l^.^cuWed- wom^^ „ko 

: ^^^l^^S^HghC 'ljim.co apprecitace the a^^^ 

■ She Vantedtjier child renjto'- en]q^^iiV-.'- <6 heB- .this>tttani: ^ 
• . - . i^bove.^11 ^■aUa^rine39.4^ the arts..*. She' sawfiro^n the first- 

■ V C^C.Chey^a.11 hidjniisic les^nsv At^boh as^ey were old 'r, - 
, ^ ^.noughv. s^e bou^t ^ thpm t Wts -f oT'"'sympi,ony ^Ace^^c^ — • ^ 
■:■ V- v;. °Pf.'"^^^'^ Perfonnanf^s,|.Wd*th^ beWer-JpT^ys- t^at. cdrae <.o-"' ' ' ■" 

^r^^v!?' and chpy were ericouxaggd qi^lte , ei^cb ^t^iua-ipt / 
• che^^felyes-vdch^eh^aintin^s and -di^wi^BPchelRicafeo 
■^ . ■ *^rpim deep'^yed b^UefJJf^r^acUvlt'^ made " ' . 

^ - • ■ e^G. possible ^efrei, •(Bak>:r, 1969, -p..' 91 V-- ^ . 

^ ?J Y **..*^. • - ■ • '■■ . ■■• •; ^ • ■ ' . 

. • Ernest's father, adso cWibuted Vtb.hii young Wn* s'^peVcfej^fcite' »warfen«ss 
. °f world, ...nl^fefngway.tQpk,hi^ faqrfly/&n trips ^co ^y^v^n' northern 

. ^ ^ Michigaij;, where Ern^sf ^ev^oped . a lov^oi;; nature , that is ev^denl in' his. 
; •< writing.. His initfaifion' Jntq" £he' diken side oV^life--dving -this^ time 
.j-- tieeply affected hira,; a boy with J^slSM'tive mind. . ' V V* • - - 

,As Ernea^^.«,js^tft* manhood , .1,^^ b^amfe"^ ^iter>ith a.crlsp/ £reSh^ 
. . . scyre- ihac JpnVey"ed the Wnse *U**6^5hs, oS^a s|n>l|l>e 'ml^ ; hla^ „or<fe, 
^.as Fosd. «a?ipx Fdrd exclaimed, Vi^rtke you",-. eU onL.as th^y -were^',' ' ^ ' 
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Paper Vll ^ • . , * 



pebbles fetched fresh from a brook" (Hemingway. 1953,. p. xl^). This was 
a writer who perused the paintings of Cezanne and saw in Vatercolof what 
he was attem]^ing to paint in words* 

What were the things in iffe that touched his delicat^ minj^I, that 
this mind put into words? ^ 

First, a profound sensitivity to nature pervac^ Hemingway's work. 
His description of a noble, grand nature is moving: 

We passed through a town and stopped in front of , ^:he posada 
and the driver took on several packages. Then vf&, started 
on again, and outside the town the road commenced' to mount.- 
We were going through fanning country with rocky hills that 
sloped down into the fields. The grain-fields went up the 
hillsides. ^Now as we went Higher there was a wind blowing 
the grain. The road w^s white and dusty, and the dust rose 
under the wheels and hung in the air behind us. The road 
climbed 'up into the hills and left the riqh grain-fields 
below. Now tl^re were only patches of grain on the fbare 
^ hillsides and T)n 6ach side of the watercourses. ... Up 

there the country was quite barren and the hiils wer^ rocky 
and- hard-baked clay furrowed by the rain. (HerainRwav. 1926. 
p. 105) , . ^' 



These lines from The Sun Also Rises make the eternal garth the hero of the ' • 

tovel. In tndl?her Hemingway novel, A Farewell to Arms , there Is also . 

t)eaut|£iri-sffescription of nature and weather which form an important total 

\' ? 1^^^^^^' ^" virtually all hiS works, Hemingway describes man In terms of 

7 nature, sometimes struggling violently against its powerful forces. In 

/ his last major work. The Old Nan and the Sea , he writes clearly of man and 

nature, together and yet in conflict. Santiago and the marlin are 

"brothers," yet one must die. The beautiful description is there: 

The clouds over the land now rose like mountains and the 
coast was only a long green line With the gray blue hills 
\ behind it. The water was a dark blue now, so dark that It 

^ ^ ^'•s almost^^rple. As he looked down into it he saw the 

red sifti'ng of the plankton in the dark water and' the 
•. strange light jthey made now . . . nothing showed on the 

X' ' \^ surface of. the water but some patches of yellow, sun- 

"V bleached Sargasso weed and the purple, formalized, iri- 
^ descent, feelat Indus bladder of a Portuguese man-oi-war 
floating close beside the boat. It turned on "its side 
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and then rigfHted Itself.. It floated cheerfully as a bubble / 
with its long deadlypurple filaments trailing a yard behind 
the water. (Hemingway, 1952, p. 35)^- • 
♦ ^ • • • 

Of course, Hemingway was concerned with man as well as with nature. 

Not surprisingly, his sensitive mind saw and portrayed suffer ing , as a 

major component pf the human (^ondition. There is physical suffering in 

. his work. Tbe childbirth pains of. the woman in '^Indian Camp" are an 

example from his early" work. A Farewell to Arms' is dominated by th^^ 

•, suffering of men in war» of Frederic Henry who receives a terrible leg 
r ■ ' t ■ ■ ■ ■ 

wound, of women like. Catherine Barkley who dies painfully in childbirth. 

In The Old Man and the Sea. Santiago undergoes physical torture, an a^ony 

thdt He^mingway compares* to a crucifixion.. 

Psychological suffering can be even more pdinful than physical suffer- 

, ing.{ Hemingway's, work is permeated with th(? suffei-ing of mind as.-wetl as 

V """^ 

body. In "Indian Camp," the psyche^f young, innocent Nick Adams»i^ 
shocked by the brutal events he witnesses. The Sun Also Rises is a novel 
of people wounded psychologically by World War I, people-who lead hedon- 
istic litres^t^over s:helr deep melancholia. Especially poign^t.is the 
suffering of Jake Barnes and Brett Ashley, who live lives dominated by 
frustrated ^love./^ Vrpderic Henry of A Farewell to; Arms is nearly crush 
b:^ the strain of war and tl^eJ^atrh,of CatherineV Santiago calls upon/ll 
-his4aen»tal ^rength to conquer the marj^. . ^ 

Perhaps Hemingway's fictioftal iferld was so filled with suffering 

because his own Xife was^ one of pain. Literary biographer Philip Young , 

% * ■ * . »' ■ ■ * 

chi^onicles Ernest's wounds:- . * 

His skull was fractured at least once; he sustained at 
least a dozen brain concussions . : '. he was In three bad 
automobile accidents . . , in the African jungle he was 
in two airpl^e accidents in the space of two days, during 
which tim* he suffered severe internal injuries. ... In 
warfare he was shot through nine parts of the body. . . ^ 



(Young, 1965,^ pp. 25-26) 
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Keidlngway saw man 
which ' nian ♦coulM not win. 




Ad, replete 'with tsuffeMivg, ^e in 



But througK^is world Q-f agont, Hemingway did find some redeeming 
factors in life. Man can be great in the, way he reacts to a world of 
suffering. If a man has courage and endurance, then, he 4^ ndbl^ and dig- 



nified. The life pf Jake Barnes The Sun Also Rises, is a frustrated^ 

circular one,' but, he refuses to w&llow in-'self-pity. Similarly , j Frederic 

Itenry .has virtually ev^rythtng he values taken away from him, but he dots 

not cxaxzkr^ But it is in The? Old Majn i^d the Se^ ' that Hemingway's view of 

man's nohility fs best developed. Santiago, in his pursuit of the marlin •* 
^ - " • * \ . ■ . . 

y and his defeat. l^V ttie sjiarks, remains .unbeaten,* strong in ^'wpxld of Y 
suffering. He acts in accordance^ with his maxims: "a man can be destroyed, 
but not beateti"- an^^<^ mai^is no f made for defeatX' Santiago is the epitome 
of man s tragic -heroism. * , 

^ In addition^ Hemingway ' s .hi^h^y^ developed aesthetic sens^' saw man' s 

y-. reli[tionships,wltTi ^fellow human beings'-as beautiful and delicate. At 

times during "Indian Camp" Dr. Adams is injsensitive to his son Nick, but 

" ■ > ... 

at the end of the story, as Dr. Adams- rowb Nick across the lake, there 

^ ' * ■ .' 

also is a strong and^jtrusting bond between father and son. In The Sun 
Also; Rises , Jake Barnes and Billf Gorton ep^oy d deep, personal relationship. 
• In A Farewell to Arms , Rinaldf and Henry ,■* Atherine and rfenry, share mutual 
ties of great warmth and love; these relationships are among the few posi- 

aspects of life ih the? novel. In Jhe plcj Man and the Sea , Santiago 
and ^he boy.Manolin are fwd human beings very close to each other. Y^s, 
the world is a tough place, but human love' and interdependence soften the 

blow. ^ ^ *' ■ ' ''1 

^hus, Hemingway was a man and writer of refined and delicate Sensi- 
bilities under a tough ^ute^r veneer. He was shocked by the terrible 
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. violence and suffering in the wor^ld. (Perl^^ps it was so shocking to hira C 
S that h<? was fascinated b^jUttj "the fascinatiW with^the' abominad>ion. ") * 
- His sensitive mind saw thd beautiful and t^e nffble in life a^well as the 

1 . ^ p y * . . 

brutalir/ and the agony. ^ He was touched by Clie Ij^auty and d±gnity*T5f ' 
mature. He was impressed by man*s patential of courage in ajC^Sd'verse 
. univer'ee. He saw warm human relatiohships as desirabl'e. \ Ernest Heming'way 
was a sensitive man Who lived in the Twerjtieth Century an8 portrayed life 
as he saw it, uncompromisingly. 

. - ■ \ ' ' - :> 
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Instructor's Comments ' . 

This summation paper is a lesson in* synt hesis . Appreciative, i^: Weaves 
biography, rpsear(f'h, the common seminar readings, sharp (if rathej'r 

lengthy) direct quotations, and personal reflection together. The writer 

, , ' ■■' 

remembers — words, ^emes, characters. -He- reveals the total experience of - 
.the course, his sensitivity to lilrerature, to the ^an and wri-teri Ernest 
Hemingway.* Hlsr-t+tle^^^s ln^*«ujucjtion, his paragraphs and pros| and ' 
punctuation, his conclusion are all gratifying results -of the seminar. 
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HANDOUT 20 

STUDENT MODEL FOR PAPER VII: PARODY 



J 



y- ■ . 

THE MIDDLE OF SOMETHING 
^ (A Nick Adams story) 

by Lpui/se .Milkman 



•:;.L • • ■:. 

Upyin Michigan NicH» his , mother, and his father had a cabin, By the 
-cabin was a lake. Across the' J.al^e were Indians. There was grass around- 



the 'lake. There, was aXs^ a stream. 



■ I- 



the stream were fish. Some of the 



fish were trout. -The fac^t that some of^ the fish were trdjLit is irrelevant, 
bpt "a reader ma^ wonder what kind of fish some of the fish •were and not 
knowing would upsfet th§ reatier and he would be upset-and leel ignorant and 
ifcndeR what kinrf of fish was lAi the stream, the sti^e^ yhidh he' didn't * 
■'even- know the name of bu.t which was, by the way, the Bi^ fwo-Kidneygd'?^ 
>.l^iver, and* the reader would Ibse his self-reSpect and know that the world 

' /^-^ : • ■ ,. ■ \ ^ ... ,.■ . ■ ■ 

V, ;BreAks everyone and* af tferward. thahy/are st^-ong in the broken places "and 

■. - ^ ■ *. ■ • \ ■ 

•''^ W§tdes, ..niaft« is' not tuade for defeat. So Nick was always very happy and 
satisfied to fish or'do anythkng well. This was the case one morning'. 

'One Titbrning, it was morning. The sun rose. This did not sufiSrise 
Nick because the sun often behaved that way in the morning. Nick was 

u4ed to such things. The three boys ate breakfast. They often ate 

I * ^ . • . . 

breakfast in the morning as the sun rose. They sat there eating and the 
§.. a* 

suri would rise. This usually occurred in the morning. Except when Nick^. 



had] ^een aa Indian cut Jiis throat the night before and he couldn * t ,eat 

There were three boys: ^ Nick, his friend Bill, and his other friend. 
Bill. All Nick^s friend were named Bill except one who was named Wemedge. 
i ^Nick'lwas eating oatmeal. ^ He ate oatmeal every morning as the sun rose 
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(Vhlch it often did In the morning). » The . oatmeal was In a bowl which had 
oAtmeal^ In It. It was good oatmeal.- Nick reflected' on the various oat- 
.. im^als he had had and he knew good oatmeal when 'he saw It. Or tasted It. 
There wai oatmeal ai^d there was oatmedl. Nick knew that. Nick had a. 

" ' • • * • ■ . • ; 

. Spoon with wh\lch he ate the oatmeal. He used this spoon every morning as 
•the suti rose. He pujc the spoon In the^bowl. Tl.t went In the oatmeal. It 
''was obvloute'ly a. Code Spoon since It, coOlid mai^aln grace under oatmeal; 

However, as Nick knew, tl>ls spoon could never compete with bullfighters. 
^ He pictured the spoon fighting a bull. It was firmiy. He laughed. He 
iAughed and laughed. Did he laugh. X^hat is funnier than a spoon in a 
bull fing chafing a bull.' He shared his humor with Bill and Bill. He 
couldn't share it with WemeJJ^e because .Weraedge was not there. Bill 
-laughed'' So did Bill. ■ * ^ 

^"Tha't*s one for the medical journal, George," said*^ick. 
But he began to be hungry. He could not remember a time when he had 
been so hungry. Hie^f ted the spoon o^it of the bowl which had oatmeal in 
it.. Keeping the .oatmeal in "the spoon, he drew the spoon towards his. / 
mouth. He kept the round part level so he would not drop the oatmeal. 
This took deep concentratio'n on Nick*s part and he sweated into the oatmeal. 
But Nick did not mind-salty oatmeal. Using all the- muscles of his right 
hand Nick careful l^^if ted the spoon which had oatmeal in it up to his 
mouth. Thus, he had trainsferred the oatmeal from the bowl to his mouth. 
Nick wag very proud. It reminded him of black grasshoppers. 

"Speajc-ing of blaerk grasshoppers," Nick said, "I saw a brown cockroach 
today. Boy, wJs^he brown." 

"Yes, I know what you mean," Bill said. "I saw a cockroach and it was 
so brown." 

t 

"There's Nothing like brown cockroaches," said .^111. 
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"Except black grasshoppers," Nick said. Blll^ot angry. He said, 
"You just don't appreciate true brovmness when *you isee It." 
' . ',"0h, boy," Nick exclaimed, Every once In a while Hick felt like 

V 




I ■ 



exclaiming, "Oh, boy." 

- Bill we-nfon talking to Bill. "BIH," Bill said to Bill, "You 
oughta see ^those brown cockroaches. They're quite brown and when there 
are; a lot of them they look very brown," 
■* Bill said, "Well, Tf we are going to brag, 1 knocked a whole ^5unch 

ants off a log Into a fire once." 

"No, "'.Bill said, "that was Frederic Henry." 

"Oh, " said Bill. Wem^cjge didn't comment. He couldn't because he 
wasn ' t there . ' ^ « f 

.NlcK> wanted action. He« threw .some sweaty oatmeal at Bill. Bill 
said, "IVII kill you." " ' * Z'^''. . 

But In the early morning, sitting '.there, by his oatmeal with his 
father in the next room,*- N[^lck felt' quite sure he' would never die. 



Instructor ' s. Comments A» 

This student writer hajl fun and wants, to share it with the seminar. Af ter.^^ 
six papers arid a great deal of ^seminar interaction, she is ready for parody. 

And ear have caught the Hemingway style — the plots, the characters, 
the repetitions, the^ lei^gijh of line^ tfie dialogue,^ the feimple sentences' 
with' few adjectives pr ad^rerbs. By twisting a title and combining a few 
plot^ and characters, as well, as adding a dash of absurdity and a heavy ^^^^^^ 
Hemingway thema, she has also completed the seminar. Was her parody built 
out of criticism? Was it a chance at last ^^j^attack and yet be praised for 
her .skill? Or was it an exercise, in creative skill? * Her success as a • - 
parody writer leaves those questions unanswered. 
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HANDOUT 21 / ' t ' 

SEMINAR EVALUATION ,» ' J ^ 

1.. When you first began this course, what did you think it would be abouf 

2. Now that you have finished, this course, how would you ^dfescribe it to stu- 
(lents wJio are interested in taking it? . . 

f ' • . . - • ^ » 

V. . * • • , > ^ ■ ' 

' . ^ t • ; » ■ • 

3, This course has been described as a process course, not jiist a course about * . • 
•one Author. Do you agree with this statemeirt^If you do, explain wbat this 

^ me'ans for students beginnjng'the course. / 



4, What did you enjoy mo5r in this course? ^ ' . . / . ^ 



). \<^t di 



did you enjoy least in this course? 



6, WVite any suggestions or comments that would be useful to theinstructox 
and to students who may take a course of this natureiri the future. 



APPENDIXES 



\ 



APPENDIX A, A Telephone Call to Mary. Hemingway', was i^p^ved " 
due to copyright restrictions. ' 



THE LIFE AND TIMES 




.;5C 




Ernest/Hemipg^ay / V; : : ^TheTimes 

THE EARLY YeAs (1899-1919) - 



Hemingway b6rn on July 21 in Oak^Part^nirip^^ 

ond of SIX children of Dr. Clarence a^Gwce Hali;^^^ 

Hemmgw^ay. * , . > r /(1909).' ' J ' . - ^ 

"•1^14-18- ■ ^ y 'y ; ^V-.;'^- 

r Summers at Windemere in Northern Miphjigan: ' W War I (1914-18). Wilson administration • (1^3 

V, ' *; - 1921). Panama Canal opens. , ' ' ' 

1917 . ■ ' - ; 



Graduation from Oak Park High School; Reporter for - U.S. in World War 1. Caporeho campai&befflli^ 
Kansas City p ar ^ejected by U.S. Army for bad . eye. ^ \ - T T ^ 

1918 ^ ^ \. V ^ / • ' 

Red Cross. imbulance driver in Italy. Woundecf near Armistice," Novemy^ 1918, en(iing AVorld War I Wil- 

Fossalta disjhave, July 8s Love affair vnth Agnes von V son's Fpurteen Pomts. ' ' . 

Kurowskyl JK \ . . \ , * r 

1919 

In Petoskey, Michigan,, the "Big Two-Hearted River" Treaty 'of Versailles. Sherwood Anderson, Wmes6&/y 
country, writing. . . 0/no.>olstead Prohibition Act ^ , '■ 

' -■ - f ' gtx 

THE PARIS period (1920-l^>2^) , . x 

1920- 24 - \ . ' , ' - 
Reporter for Toronto*Sfar and Star Weekly. Ufe in Paris. F. Scott Fitzgerald, This'side of Paradise (1920) The 
Meets Geitrude Stein. Marriage to Hadley (1921), John Roaring 20s. Harding administration^ 192^^19 23)' Sacco 
("Bumby") bom (1923). and Vanzetti triail (1921). ' ^ 

1921- 24 . : . ' ' ; . 

.Foreign correspondent for Toronto papers. First war Graeco-Turkish War (1921-1922). James Joyce Ulysses 
^rrespondence, Graeco-Turk^sh War (1922), - (1922). T. S. Ej^ot, 77ie Wuste Land{m2) ' ' 

Three Stories and Ten Poems. Paris. Contains "tp in U.S. population over 105 million.. Goolidge administra- 
Michi|an," "Out of Se^on." "My Old Man." ^ tion (1923-1929). Teapot Dome Scandal (1923-1924). , 

m owr ri>ne, >aris, thirVtwotoages. Contains "Indian ^ 
CampJ' . ■ . • > 



96 ' ^ 

V 



» ... 



^ ■ . ^^^^ : y -^^ " .V . ■ - T^^f/^ ^^'^ 97 



-^yBoni* l^veright ijublishew^^^ - .^^--r '--^J^'^r-^ 



7. ■ BirtJt of:sQr^fatrick. Movejj.to Kej^^West, Florida. Fkther -'^'Talking nicsvid} fi^^^ / ^':'':^;"f-'/'U 

CoraMts suicide in Gak PaTk... * / , V 7 • ; ^ • '^'-r'.--':-':--:^- ^ ■::JJrr yy''^■■^■ 

- A Farema to >lmK. first commerdal:^uccessr 8Q,0dQi- V SWck m^^ "^miam W^^^i^ TheSo^ 

eQples.sold in four months., > ^ * v ;Hooveradministratk^^f925^1933)^^ ' 

Birth oPson. Gregory. * * 'w | . - ^ • 

■ ;.1932 _ c ■ -^y-- ^ \ ' ''i ■ 
^. Death in t^Aftemdon, nonfiction Nyork on bullfight;: v U.S: ^ppul^tibn over 122 miUioii. Ford' millipiith ■ • 

'"^S- *v ' • / ca^.fDR elected 

■ '1933".' ■' -\ ■ ■ ■ '-y 



Winker Take Nothing, fourteen short stories. Writes for ; Depression. FDR's CCC, TVA, NRA, AAA HiUer Ger- 

Esquire, first of thirty -one articles: for magazine over : ifian\C3hanceIlor. ! , 

■ next six years. " ■ ^ f^' ^; ' \ • ' ■ 

1934 • ' ■ . " ' • ■ ■ ' . ' ' '■■' y ■-. 

Purchases ftVar, thirty -eight-foot cruiser,: fishing. . Mao's LongT4arch in China. -* ^" 

.1935 . .'. . ^ ' , _ , ' 

Green Hills of Africa, nonfiction work about big-game ' Italy invades Ethiopia. WPA.^gular transpacific air 

^^^m- , ■ service. ' : - 



1936 



Writes, speaks, raises money for Loyalists in Spanish ' Spanish Civil- War, Franco vs. L(/yalists 
Civil War, I /' i 

, , - - * ' 

f?37 

In Spain covering civil war for Northern American Ney/s- ClO^sitdo'wn strike. Japari invades China 
paper Alliance. Fihn work on The Spanish Earth. To ' ' 
Have and Hi^e Not, three interconnected stories, two of . . " ' 

which had been published separately. 
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: . ■ / -'V '^tories^^i^piisiy jf>iibli$ttei-in magazines.- ' . . ;, yy .' 

V ^ ^ ; ; : / ihd PauUne segiakte. ^^ to Fixuja \Ogii^:; World' -Waf -U; biggins; Germany:!attack5- Pblapjcl; : johivV. 

/•^^^ /; V/ mBes fVomvHa^^^ : - . ■ - -J Stei^^ Ime Grapes of^}^ 

• ■ ^i?rM^^ population i3T miUion. New. 

. . . . .;^by Pauline;- marries^ • ' . .' / .. . ^closes; . Na:^.:bjorobiHg Qf Brit ain'.^^ ^ • : : ; ^ . • \ 

^ • ■ Goes'to GhinVa^war ^ December. '7 - Jfapan^e bomB^^^ 

7. :■•:v^;^ • '^'. V; . . ^ . ■- .. »- World War iiv. ;;j.-':; :V.,..:..; . '-'-r' Vo.'^ 

' - ^ ;;)Yfarp^^^ U.S.'Aif Fbrce bombs Eiarope, naval: battles in Pacific.^ 

^ ,;.^.;;v^'^:"^M^ : v.^: ^'.r .'v '■■'* -z^/ ' .■■ 

; ■ • L ^. • -C b^ayrVi; A^J Daysv Atomic^ A^^ 

;• ■ ■ . ' 'ziifi€corr^sportderit.,l5^^ Death of FDR; Trumari admMsUation p 945-1^ / 

^ .• ■ Marrie^^aiy Welsh. ' ^ ■■^'^■•'\^'- '-'^ .i^-''' 

tnt^P^^ Malcplin :Cowl(^y V biographi- ' ' Norrqan Nfolet^ Thi^N(^ ( 1948)/ B^lirl • 



^crqss tHe River '^^^^ rte Trees, -much^ criticized Korean Wirbeg^^^^ 
^ Death of Hemingway's mother. ' * * 1. DlSi^gtx , C^^^ ^ 



'■.'■9* 



The Old Man and the 5efl/ first published in Life. Pulit-^ K2^p\i tMon, fnvisib^^^^^^ Eisenhowe> admirustration^ 

. zer Prize. ^ • (1952-^0). . V V,^.^ . / 

1954 J / ^ ^ 7 '^"^ '-^ ^' - ; ^ 

fsIobelPrizc for Literature. Cited for "forceful and Style- Supreme Court rules, racial segregation ur^onsth 

irialcing mastery of the art of moderri narration.'\Injured ■ \ ' 

in two airplane crashes in Aftica. . . * , * <• ^ . 



- 1956. ■ ••• ••• . ..... . • V'.. * ' . i:- - 

FUming of The Old Man and ^the Sea as Hemingway ob-- - tsraeli-Egyptian War. . ' 

( serves. ^ . - ^« " • ^ , *^ -f^ ' 



^ .6 



I 



4 
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i:V ^^AAA$A^^ ' ^ i ^^-^-I'-fK-'^'^j^i^^ 

■':':^a^i'- AA^A ■' >'■■'?' A. y"Jir^^s^*'^i^: -^''^'w-^f '•' v ■ --A'- ■' ; ^v-. I- 



1967 



• . ' ^ : . - ^ ■ ■■■ ,^ •■■•.v ■ / • • 

Isiand$4n tHe stream. ' ; : •■; ■ ■ ■ ■ 

..-y.- .■: • :\ : ' " . " - V.-V'- - : -r, ■ ;■ --^^ -'..A - 

TH^ HEMINGWAY FAMILY - /■ \ ^ -■ . , ■ ' ' ^'"^ 

■■■■■ v ■■'■ '■■f .'' ' ' » ' -r- " ■-. • • '* ■■ • y 

v Enyftst Miller Hemingway . / 'A ^ - - •^rother and Sister ' . ■ V /^^t ' 

-Bpnv July 21, /I899/in pa^^ ^- -^ ^ ' > . ^ ; : ^ 

oldest dm o(.mt^t : : ursii^^ / >' e 

v«^, J?Wi:;in>»hunv:: M^^^^ : , : ■ 

; ^ol^v^s^-.'v M^ame;!Sumiy^(bornl9Q4 : ■ , v.^ .- 

^^C^^^^f^^^^ . , ..;;.:ieicester(bornl9^^ ." .,' * ' ■ [ . / \ ';fV 

.^deikd^;6(iit;ihdsHe^^ /; V : ,.vi^ ^ Wives aricf children ' V ' ' ; . ^ 

^^rnestMille?llaU 'Hi^^ . . ' . Ha Jey Wdiar^onTmarm^ * - 

r V u T lx II ^^^^ • Son: jQjm "fiurnby" (born 1923) ' 

Caroline HancocJk Hall ^ ' , ■ • ■ "u nr ir^/ . . ^ 

' iWents. * . * ;\ - .^T--^^^^^^ 

. Dr. Clarence Edmonds Hemingway Idled of:self^^ \A^,u^^f!^^ / 

gunshot wounds b 19^28 b Oak Pk/^^^^ ' ^. M^thaJ?ellhom (marnage: ^1940-1^^^^ 

Grace HaU Hemingway:, died in ^1^^^ ^ . . . 

seventyrhihB in Memphis, Tennessee. : . ' . ' • . ' ' ' • / \ - r v 
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APPENDIX C 
ANECDOTES FROM 
THE HEMING^W^PTOGRAPHY 



, The following seven anecdotes are included in this hand- 
book (o initiate thje profile discussion. For those students 
and teachers who have difficulty locating* reference ma- 
terials in their school or community, these anecdotes 
are offered as models, resources, alternates for a large 
group discussion, or whatever seems most useful. 

ANECDOTE 1 

Ernest Hemingway liked boxing. Though his father had 
taught him to enjoy outdoor sports such as hunting and 
fishing, Ernest began to box whefi he was in high school. 
When the coast was clear,:he uird his friends would en- 
gage in vigorous on^round boiits in his family's Oak 
Parki Illinois, music rgom wherp he was supposed to be 
practicing on his" cello. Even ^though his father had a 
horror of physical violence, Ernest would- take boxing 
lessons at a Chicago gym. ^ 

Later in the 1 92ps, Hemingway would continue boxing 
workouts in Paris. One of^his most, memorable matches 
was with Morley Cailaghan^another American expatriate 
au.thor. 

Erjiest and Morley would go to the American Club. 
At first, Callaghan was plenty worried, being only five 
eight and overweight, plus being aware of the story that 
Ernest had flattened the French middleweight champion. 
Ernest became frustrated with Mofley's poor style, but 
Callaghan'gained confidence with each punch. ' 

One d^rk cloudy morning, CaJlaghan caught Ernest 
with a solid left to the mouth. Hemingway's mouth 
began to bleed. Then Ernest caught another punch, 
which made him furious at the sighf of his own blood. 
He spat in Callaghan'-s face and on his shirt. Shocked, 
Callaghan stopped fighting. They stared at each other. 
Then Ernest said, "That's what bullfighters do when 
they're wounded. It's a way of showing contempt." 
Then Hemingway smiled, was friendly and sweet again. 
Callaghao always wondered about that match. Was it all 
pure theater'' [Source: Carlos ^^kti , Ernest Hemingway : 
A Life Story, pp. 22-23; Morley Callaghan, That Sum- 
mer in Pans, pp. 97-100; 1 18-22.) 

ANECDOTE 2 

Ernest Hemingway was accident-prone all his life. While 
amateur psychologists might call it part of his dea.th 



wish, others rerhember how bravely he bore with these 
accidents, his "grace under pressure." One of his earli- 
est accidents was remembered by his younger brother 
Leicester. • , . 

In the summer, the Hemingway family would leavei 
their Oak Park home and go to northern Michigan near 
Walloon Lake, the setting of Ernest's "Up in Michigan" 
stories. They had a cottage where Dr. Hemingway wo\ild 
relax. The entire family loved the jvoods and the fishing. 
The children had errands too, Ernest's being i daily milk 
Vun to the Bacon farm about a half mile away. On one 
of these errands to bring home milk, Ernest had a bad 
accident. 

One-morning as he ran off to get the milk, carrying a 
short stick, he stumbled near a ravine and fell forward. 
The stick was driven into the back of his throat 'into 
both tonsils. Blood gushed forth as he rushed back to 
the cottage for treatment. As his father stanched the 
blood, * Ernest remained stoic though his mother was 
horrified. The throat remained/ tender for some time, 
and his father told him to whKtjie whenever he felt like 
crying. Leicester latej Remembered that he saw a photo- 
^ graph of Ernest at an Italian hospifal recuperating Tfom 
numerous mortar wounds: Ernest was whistling through 
clenched teeth. [Source: Leicester Hemingway, 
Brother, pp. 19-22.] . ' . 

- > 

ANECDOTE 3 

Ernest covered the 1922 Lausanne Peace Confere^e in 
Switzerland while his wife Hadley nursed a cold iS Paris. 
While at the conference, he kept pleading that she f^y 
down and join him. Finally, Hadley agreed to come by 
train, rushed *down to th€ station, and made a joUrney 
that biographer Carlos Baker. called '*so horrible for 
Ernest that neither of them was ever able to forget it." 

Hadley had decided to take all of Ernest's manuscripts 
' in a separate small valise so that he could get on with l^s 
writing during the Christmas holiday. Except for two 
stories', '*Up in Michigan" and "My Old Man " she brought 
all the fiction and poetry that she could find 

When Hadley left their Paris apartment, slic took a 
taxi to the Gare de Lyon and there secured a poiter to 
(;arry the luggage to the train compartment Somehow the 
vaiise with the manuscripts disappeared as she4)oafded 



100 



to travel south.' The trip was one of horror. When she' 
arrived, Ernest listened to her tale -of-woe arnidst a vaJe 
of tears. Hejater wrote how he riished back to Paris, in 
hop^ that the carbons had been left behind. .But tWy 
^ had b^en m the valise too. [Source: Carlos Baker, Ernest 
Hemingway. A^Life Story, pp. 102-3.) 

ANECDOTE 4 - 

In*^the mid- 1930s. Ernest Hemingwaf was living in Key 
West, Florida^ with his second wife Pauline. Besides 
•writing. Efnest woukf hang around Sloppy Joe's Bar or 
take his Mob fishing Jor mariin WMth his thirty-eight- 
footer, theTdiesel-powered Filar People began to call him 
''Papa/* and a kimi of myth was buih around him. 
* At least two good s^tc^ries came/rom this period.. 
The first was at Sloppy Joe;s where one of his drink- 
Zing companions named George Brooks, a local attorney, 
enjoyed making Hemingway miserable. Brooks's favorite, 
inck was with homosexuals who came in the bar in 
search for sailor?. .One day he told a young man that 
Hemingway was "as c^eer as u three dollar bill." Then 
he said, ;;Just go up to him and give him a big kiss and 
tell him you love him." When the young man did, Efnest 
turned white as a ghost, then spat and knocked the guy 
cold with a right punch. Turning to George Brooks. "he 
said. "1 know you're behind this you conniving son-of-a- 
bitch, i-know it.** Geofge denied it. innocently insisting 
the poor devil was a genuine fan of the ^reat Ernest 
Hemingway 

The second story is a fish siory. One Apfil Sunday in 
1^35. Papa was trolling the Gulf Stream oa the way to' 
Bimini. He -sighted a large green turtle, and he and two 
companions (hen got simultaneous strikes. Ernest pulled 
his line first, -a large shark. Holding the shark in pcfiition 
alongside wufi the gaff in his left hand and his Colt in 
the right. Hemingway began lo pump bullets into the 
,shark*s head. Suddenly the*' gaff broke and Hemingway 
found himself with legs all covered with blood Some 
how. he had managed' to shoot himself in both legs! 
"Danirriit.*^ he tuld his brother who thdiuized the dam 
age came from the ilcochet. "That's one far the books.** 
(Source Leicester Henuiigvyay. My Brorber, p 1 e>4 . 
McLcndou, Fapa. pp. 15-2 - 53 ] 

ANfcCUOTt 5 

When Ernest i t ...^ . ..... i. 

inclUKd to punch out hi., .dvcrsai^ A.i/wi.d i i^u / vjI 
I^3b, ihc poei Wallace Si^^vens iud ihc mi^ilwi iiiiie ut 
arousing the OaK Park bN..\ci auihui 

Steven:*, a portly Haiitoid m^jui <. ^^^,.1.11%. i 

swine twenty ycais Uciuin^v^dy ^^enhji l.jd ifoe m> )pia 
to make negaiive leriiaik:* abom Heinliigway )ai a Key 
West cocktail parly to Hemingway S!ii:ilei Sunny Snc had 
ju^il completed ^he aiduou,:* task of typing A huwwtll lu 
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ArmS' for her brgthq- and th?n had^o come to Ernest's 
defense as Steyens pressed the criticisfn. Stevens' remar'k 
that she had little literary tnsight sent her home, near 
tears. , ^ . ' 

WKen Sunny t61d Ernest^, he rushed out of his house 
and drove to tHe pfarty. The genteel niembers of the 
soiree were hoFfified to discover Ernest oalhng Stevens 
.ou:^ and nrocee*'i'«p m break the poet's jaw with 
■ '^^^ i^'' ' . I went into what he 

• 'flc Steven^ lay in pain 
V ' iceiving nourishment 

through a^ straw m his wiic, ,av\ 

Uter, Hemingway felt badly about the matter, partly 
because he knew that he was open to a case of assault 
and battery. But Stevens had 4cept quiet and when he 
was released, he showed up at Hemingway's South Street 
front door-and again announced his displeasure with . 
Hemingway's prese though he did apologize for insult- 
ing Sunny. Ernest was impressed with the spunk of the 
"little squirt** and invited Stevens in for a'drink. The 
mattepvended there, kept from public attention. [Source: 
McLendon,/^jpj. pp. 55-57.) 



ANECDOTE 6 



chis: 



There is an 'old literary chfs^nut about '*the reports ot 
my d«ath being grossly exaggerated.** Such v9i? the case 
with Ernest Hemingw^ay in January of 1954. 

Hemingway and his wife Mary had gone to Africa for 
a safari and a vacation. On January 21, they cfimbed/ 
into Roy Marsh-s Cessna 180 at vhe West Nairobi airport 
for a trip to the Belgian Congo. The first day's flight was 
uneventful though nostalgic as Ernest pointed out the 
old 1933 campsite where his former wife Pauline had 
killed a lion That night they stayed at Bukava. The next 
day was much the same with Mary taking lots of photo- 
graphs of African wildlife. But on the third day. near 
Murchison Falls, a (light of ibis sudd&nly crossed the 
path of the plane / 

.Hemingway's tnend Marsii divtil to avoid tlie ibis, 
struck an abandoned telephone wiw. cruncficd to a land 
ing about' three miles from the falls Though Maiy suf 
lered initial sho*-k and ErnesI a sprained right slmulder. 
no one wa:^ badly hurl Bui Ihey didn*l receive any. 
response lo tiieii *'Mayday "^lca^> 

I uckily tliey spotted a large whiic buui o/i u nc,.rL> 
iuer They ^auglU a iidc (and Iiad pay ttit larC) lo 
ake Albeit and Biitlabu Ilicre a basti j/lioi nain<;d 
^grflw CariWiiglil look thrill to ihe local aiipoil toi a 
lo hnlcbbe plane laxied. acii^^ji the badly 

plowed t'lcld, 11 suddenly buiat into (lanie^ ds it al 
leiiiple 1 10 ii^y! hine:il jiinaaiied fiis .vay ih..>ii5ti the 
fururiicd ,ablni<loor as Mary managed lo e:*. ap*; lino, 1^1 
the poDt :iide/Mary had a damaged knee hniesi a t)lccd 
ing .>calp A li\al policeman rej^cued ihcru and io.>K ilicni 
tidy iui\<.s lo Masiridl 10 the Hallway hold llit next 
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day a dpctor arrived; and ihey were -transported a h<in- 
dred miles away to the Lake Victoria Hotel. 
• ■ The n^xt mornifig the whole jjlace was buzzihg with 
the, press who. had learned of the first wreck anxi an- 
nounced to the world that Ernest Hemingway was dead. 
Mary cabled her parenl^while Ernest began to recuper- 
ate from a collapsed intestine, kidney^rouble, an aching 
backbone, and' a head hke an egg. Roy Marsh got a 
Cessna tb^take Herningway to Nairobi. 

Orlly nine days had passed, but Hemincv^-iv »n 
perienced' two air crashes^fnultiple injur 
the host of prematur'e obituaries wi^' 
''immortal zest." He also wonder^, 
had welcomed the news of his'"Jt\i 
Bakey Ernest Hemingway A Life S(o,_ 

ANECDOTE 7 



ex- 

;jle . 
los 

:2'.l - 



When Ernest Hemingway was found dead on July 2, 
1961, at his Ketcftum, Idaho, lodge, some people insisted 
that he h3d died from an accident. They said that the 
"incredible accident'* was caused while Ernest was clean- 
ing his favofite shotgun. Few people think such things 
today . ' 

Ernest's idtas about death go back as early as 1918 
when he wrote his parents from' Italy where he had been 
badly wounded. He wrote them 'that death was a very 
. sipiple t^mg becausd h£ had seen^t and knew. As a 
young man, he feared the time whw) his body was old, 
worn out. when ^is illusions might be shattered. Close 
readers of h\is works from A Farewell to Arms to To 
Have and Have Not trace these early ideas about death. 



They also point olSit that Hemingway's father committed 
suicide with a gun.\ ^ y 

The events just before his suicide belie that death was 
accidental. For over a year,\the strain of poor health 

\ took its toil. He* began to worrV about money, about his 
telephones being bugged t^y She federal government, 

" about going crazy, abou4 his blo^d pressjure. In Decem- 
ber of I960, he was admitted ttrthe Rochester;, Minne- 
sota, Mayo Clinic and given eleven treatment^ with 
electric shock. After he left the Clinic he became even 
less commiuiicative, and by April of 1961, Mary saw 
that a- great sadness had come over him: he couldn't 
write. One morning at K^chum she found him in his 
bathrobe holding his shbtgun. 

Then events Began to mount: (I ) Just before ^le was 
to return to Rochesf^, .a friend wrestled his loaded 
shotgun from him as he held it to his throat. (2} At a 
refueling stop at the Rapicl City airport, he went looking 
for a gun in the hangar. (3) At Rapid City, he tried to 

• v^Mc uito the propeller o{ anotrier plane. (4> At Inches- 
ter, he promised his doctor'not to commit sufcide. And 
then in June, he convinced the doctors that he Avas fit 
to go back to Ketchum, 

Mary Hemingway knew that a mistake had been 
made in letting him back to Ketchum, but when they 
reached the lodge on Friday, June 30, she hoped for the 
best. On Sunday morning,, she foupd him dead with a 
double-barreled Bo^is shotgun that he used for pigeon 
hunting, [Source; "Leicester Hemingway, Brother. 
p. 256; Carlos Baker, Ernest Hemingway : A Life Stvry, 
pp 199, -554-64, Hotchner, Papa f^mingwap: A Per- 
sonal Memoir, pp 264-304 ] ^ . I 
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BASIC MATERULS FOJR STARTING A SEMINAR 

/ 

O*' course/ the school budger 

:ials. If ther^ is-nb bud. ^ 
.w many sources: school .. ....j.iiuu^ iibraric.N, student, 

teacher, or classroom copies, American literature text- 
bookS| 

Class sets 6f papefbacks'do provide smoother instruc- 
tion. In addi^oh to the handouts suggested in this booki 
the foUowind materials are recommended for starting a 
Hemingway siminar: 

HemingwayV EH5est. A Farewell to Arms. New York: 
, Scrl^fneij^, 1929. Cloth and pap^ 

The Old Man the Sea. New York: Scribner's, 1961.' 
Cloth and pap^. 

77ie Short Stories of Ernest Hemingway, New York: 

Scribner*s, !938. Cloth and paper. 
Three Novels: The Sun Also Rises, A Farewell to Arms, 
- The qid Man and the Sea. New York: Scribner's, 
1962.^ # 

The Sun Also Rises. New York: Scribner*s, 1926. CFoth 
and paper. r " 

Besides the class sets, the instructor may wish ,to 
build up a room library of biographical and autobio- 
graphical works. Some of ;hese may be secured through 
libraries. Here, is a list of Eleven useful titles: 
.« ' ^ 

Baker^. Carlos. Ernest Hemingway: A Life Story. New 

York: Scribner^s, 1969. 
Callaghani^ M or ley. That Summer in Paris: Memories of 

Tangled Friendships with Hemingway, Fitzgerald, and 

Some Others, New York: Coward, 1963. 
C5wley, Malcolm, Portrait of Mister Papa," Life, 10 

January * 1949, pp. 86-90',^ 93^-94^96-98, 100-1.01. 

This article is reprinted \i\McC^^i^iy\ Ernest He mirig- 
. way, pp, 34-56 ;se^ belo^or full reference. 
Hemingway, Gregory. Pajfi^^Fersonal Memoir Boston 

Houghton Mifflin, 1976>siaper, Pocket Books, 1977. 
Hemingway, Leicester. My Brother, Ernest Hemingway. 

(1962) New York: Fa^wceit World, 1972. Paper 
Hemingway, Mary. How It Was, New York: Knopf. 19 /o 




Key West, 
• ipr. Pop'- 



' Hotchner, A. Papa F^nrin^rmy:r^Personal Memoir. 
' New York: R 

McLendon, J i in 

192S-^P 3c^ui.,- 

lar*.Library, 197^... , • 

MeCaffery, John K. M., ed. EFnest Hemingway: The Man 

and His Work. 1950. Reprint. New Yo/k: Cogper 

Square Publishers, 1969. ^ v • , 

Miller, Madelaine Hemingway. Ernie: Hemingway s S(s-^ 

ter Sunny Remembers. New York: Crown, 1975.'' 
Montgomery, Constance '(Jappel. Hemingway in Michi-' 
- . ^flAi. New York: Flefit Publishing Corp., i966: 
Sanford, Marcelline Hemingway. At the Hemingways: A 

Family Portrait. Boston; Little, Brown and Company 

1962., , ' . 

Audio-visual materials can^ be obtained Jn)m '^oany 
libraries, .but at least two should be corfsidered for 
purchase: 

Ernest Hemingway Reading. [Record or cassette) . Caed- 
mon, CDL 5fl*5, 45 minutes, 10 secpnds, with - 
background nptfe^ by A. E. HotQhner and Mary 
Hemingway. The Nobel Prize address is especially 
useful. Foj infopnation, write Caedmon Records, 
Inc., 505 Eighth Avenue, New York,. New York 
10018. 

Ernest Hemingway. ^JFilmstrip]. ^Tl% American .Ex- 
perience in Literature: Five Modern Isfoveiists. Series 
No, 691 IK. Encyclopaedia Britannica Ediicational 
Corporation, 1975, with cassette. . 

-y^-/ • / ' ' 

VALUABLE BOOKS: BI06KAPHY ANP CRITIf I§M 

^'Baker, Carlos. Hemingway. The Writer as Artist. I19S2] 
4t[K^v. ed. Princeton. N.J; Princeton University 
Pre50l972. Cloth and paper. 

Bttkei. Shbridan Ernest Hemingwffy. An Introduction 
and Inhg^retatipn. N^ York: Holt, (^ehar't ai^d 
Winston. 7. T . ■ 

biadbury, Kay / Stng the B<.^Jy Electric, New ^\>ik 
Alfied A fCriupf. 1909 . ^ 
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Paper. ^ 
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and paper. 
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and paper. ^ 
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ner*s. 1950. Cloth and paper^. - ,^ 
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1961. Cloth and paper. ^ ^ 

Pos^iunous Publications 

The Wild Years, edited by Gene Z^anrahan. New York: 
Dell, 1962. Seventy -three articles fifom the Toronto 
Star 

A Moveable Feast. New York: Scribner's, 1964. Cloth 
and paper. ^ , 

By- Line: Ernest- Hernihg\»ay. Selected Articles and Dis- 
patches of Four Decades, edited by William White 
New York: Scrihner's^ 1967. Cloth and paper. 

The Fifth Column 'find Fot^r Stories of the Spanish Q^ii 
War. New York: Scribner's. 1969. Cloth and paper. 

Islands in the Stream. New York: Scribner's; 1970. Cloth 
and paper. 

Ernest Hemingway, Cub Reporter: Kansas City Star 
Stories^ edited by M. Bruccoli. Pittsburgh: University 
' ' of Pittsbuj:gh Press, 1 970. 

Ernest Hemingway's Apprenticeship, Oak Park,' 191 o- 
1917, editeci by M'. BruccoU. Washington, /DC: 
Microcard Editions, 1 97 L Uncollected early writings. 
Oak Park. Illinois. High School Tabula and Trapeze 
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Hefningway 'sS^am^T^ Sun Also Rises. ABC: McGraW' 
' Uill, 1569.-17 rnin.,cploc. . " . 

M^ Old Man. Encyclopaedia BritaHnica Educational' 
Corp. 27 min.,K:oIor. 

Soldier's Home. ^Learning in Focus, kic. -Coronet Instruc- 
^iorial Films, 1977. 41 mm.,ootor. 

o^FILMSTRIP-RECORD/CAS^ETTES : 



Education At mims 



Hemingway NBC. McCria^^ Mill uuu b/v% 
Hemingway Spain "Dearh in the* A/icmoo,. 

McG raW'Hill, 1 96y 15 min. coloi 
Hemingway 's Spain: "Fur Whom rhe (Sell l\Uis 

McGraw-Hill, 1969 1 9 niin., color. 
Hemingway's Spain '^'Iht Sun Also Kut:s 

McGraw-Hill. 1969 17 mm . color. 
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Ernest Hemingway [FilmstripJ., Listening Cibrary, 
NOOCFX, and cassette. Covers his life from World 
•War I to his' suicide. Foj iiiformaiion, write Listen- 
^ ing Library, Inc. 1 Park Avenue, Old Greenwich, 
Connecticut 06870.- 

Ernest Hemingway [Fih^stHp] . 2 rolls. Educaiiuuai 
Dimensions Corp., no. 708,, and 2, 12-min. discs or 

. 2 cassettes, 15 min. eafch. Fbr informati'fcn, write 
Educational Dimensions Corp. /Box 488, Great Neck, 
New York 1 1022. 

Ernest Hemingway: The Man- A Biographical Interpreta- 
tion with Carlos Baker {FihnstripJ. 2 roUs. Guidance 
Associates, 7F-508 307 (LPs) or 7F-508 299 (cas- 
settes), and 2 12-in. discs or 2 cassettes, 16 or 17 min. 
For. information, write Guidance Associates, Pleasant- 
ville. New York 10570. ■ - ^ ^ 

RECORDS AND CASSETTES 

Grebstein, Sheldon. For w)iom the Bell Ta/Zi.^ Listening 

Library, N96CX. cassette. Lecture. 
Hemingway. Listening Ubrary ,^ N98R, 2 12-in, discs. 
Memories of the writier from his friends, about his 
public and private life. 't 
Hemingway, Ernest. The Old Man and the Sea. Charlfon 
- Hestpn, reader. Caedmon, TC 2084, 2 124n. discs or 
• 2 cassettes. 

Hotchner, A. E. Jlotchntr on Hemingway. Listening 

Library, NIOOCX, cassette. 
Hotling, Chides K. Ernest Hemingway: "The Old Man 

and the Sea, "Listening library, N94CX, cassette. 
Wylder. Belbert The Early Short S-tories of Emeu 
" Hemingway. Listening Library. NIOICX. cassette 
Tfie Middle Sho^ Stories of Ernest Hemingway. 
lisieniiig Libraiy^, Nl02C^. casscCle 

The Late Shorl^^;Slarie!i of Erncu tu,nhi^..uy 
listeninj^ Libiary, N103CX. ^aiiscttc 
U,uiig, Phihp: .A. Farewell to Arms I i:,ic».li.g Hb.a.v 
* N97c'X.casc»ctte 

The Sun Ab^j Kt>cs l i^, 
ca^a^lte 
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PICTURES AND JOSTERS 

Ernest Hemingway [Posterj ./Ei^tlMasters of Modem 
Fiction senes. Includes FitzgeraldiHemihgway, Wolfe, 
Baldwin.'^/Salinger, McCuUers, Fdulkner,, and Stein- 
beck. Scholastic Book Services, set. of 8 pictures, 15 
X, 20 in. For infort«jation, write Scholastic Book 
Services, 50 W^st 44th Street, New York, New York 
10036. 

Ernest Hehtingway [Picture]. Pecfection Form Co,, 

KJ95948,color, 8 1/2 x 11 in. 
A Farewell to Arms (Pictures! . Hemingwav series. Per- 
^ feclion Form C< K J " ' ' - »f ^ r ' ' ' ^ 

1 3 in'. 

For Whom the Bell Tolh [IJictufes] . Hemingway series, 
Perfection%,Form Co., KJ3072, set of 2»pictures, 
8J/2xllin. 

The Old Man and the Sea [Pictures) . Hemingway series. 
Perfection Form Co., KJ6132, set of 10 pktures. 

The Sun Atso Rises [Pictures]. Hemingway series. Per- 
fection Focm Co., KJ7692, set of 10 picture,s, \0 x 
13 fn.. 

For information on the above listings, with ij/e ex- 
ception of the first, write Perfection Form Company, 
1000 North Second Avenue, Logan, Iowa 51546. 
^, Note: the instructor should try to secure a copy of 
Life. July" 14, 1961, pp. 51-72, for a cever story-phota 
essay on Hemingway. 

HOLLV^WOOD FILMS' ^ 

Most of the Hollywood films based on Hemingway Nvrit- 
ings are still availably through loan libraries. Check with 
your A-V director f^ catalogs and prices. 

Adventures of a Young Man. Based on-ihe bo,o\^ In Our 
Time. 1962, Twentieth Century-Fox. The script was 
prepared from a TV series adaptation of ten "Nick 
Adarr^s stories done by A. E. Hotchner. Parts of A 
Farewell to Arms were added to the film. Produced 
. Jerry WaJd. Richard Beymer (Nick), Jessica Tandy 
(Mrs. Adams); Arthur Kennedy (Dr. Adams); Paul 
Newman ("They Battler") Director. Martin Ritt. 
C-olor. 145 minutc^i 



A Farewell to Arms. 1932, Paramount. Gary Cooper 
' (Frederic); Helen Hayes (Catherine); Adolphe Menjou 
(Rinaldi). Director: Henry King, B/W, 78 minutes. 
Also, 1957, Twentieth Century ^Fox. Rock Hudson 
(Freddie}; Jennifer Jones (Catherine); Vittoho de 
Sica (Rinaldi). Director: Charles Vidor. Color, 151 
minutes. 

< For Whom tfie Bell Tolls. 1943, Paramoiint. Gary Cocjper 
(Jordan); Ingrid Bergman (Maria); Katina Paxinou 
(PilaL); Akim Tamiroff (Pablo). Director: ^m Wdod. 
Colof^j^6 minutes. ' ' ^ ^ 

Islands in the Stream. 1977, Parampunt r,r- s- ^ 
(Thomas Huds(4i) with I^:. - mv 
^loom (Audrey). Direcioi. hiaiikUn^ J. Jscivailner. 
Color, 1 10 minutes, 

The Killers. 1946, Universal. Burt Lancaster (Ole Andre- 
\ son). Director; Robert Siedmalc. B/W, J02^minutes. 
Also, 1964/ Universal. Lee Marvin (Charlie), Angie 
Dickinson (Sheila Farr), Ronald Reagan (Browning), 
John Cassavetes (Johnny . North). Director: Don 
Siegel. Color, 95 minutes. 

The A^acomber Affair 1947, United Artists. Gregory' 
Peck (Macomber); Joan- Bennett (Margot); Robert 
Preston (Wilson). Director: Z. Korda. B/W, 89 mjn- 
utes. 

The Old Man and the Sea. 1958, Warner Brothei^. 
Spenaer Tjoicy (Santi^gb). Director; John Stlirges. 
Color, ^^6minutes. 

The Sun Also Rises. 1957, Twentieth Century-Fx)X. 
Tyrone Power (Jake); Ava^ Gardner (Brett); Mel- 
Ferrer (Robert Cohn); Errol Flynn (Mike Campbell); 
Eddie Albert (Bill Gorton). Director: Henry King. 
Color, 1 29 minutes. 

The Sn&ws of Kilimanjaro, 1952, Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Gregory Peck (Harry), with Susan Hayward 
(Helen) and Ava Gardner (Cynthia). Director: Henry 
King. Color, I 17 minutes. 

To Have and Have Nor. 1944, Warner Brothers. Hum- 
phrey Bogart (Harry); Lauren Bacall (Mrs. Morgan). 
Director: Howard Hawks. B/W, 100 minutes 
"Under My Skin. Based on the short story "My Old Mafi.'* 
1950, Twentieth Century -F;ox John Garfield (Dan 
Butler) and Lut/ler Adler'( Louis Bark) Director. Jean 
Negulesco. B/W, 68 minutes 
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